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REMARKS. 


©RarKorii  Ufannilson. 

An  old  woman,  who,  among  other  imputations,  is  suspected  of  witch¬ 
craft,  gives  her  name  to  this  drama.  Wardock  Kennilson,  had  she 
lived  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  or  James  I.,  would  have  been  burnt  for 
sorcery.  Even  until  so  late  a  period  as  1736,  when  the  act  against 
witches  was  repealed,  a  village  beldam,  old,  deformed,  and  marvel¬ 
ously  ill-favoured,  was  never  safe  from  the  stocks  and  the  ducking- 
pool;  and  if  it  could  be  proved  that  a  broomstick  and  a  black  cat  were 
in  the  catalogue  of  her  household  stuff,  the  evidence  against  her  was 
complete ;  and  whatever  of  an  unlucky  nature  occurred  among  her 
credulous  and  ignorant  neighbours,  was  sure  to  be  imputed  to  her  com¬ 
pact  with  the  devil.  The  ancient  superstition,  according  to  Reginald 
Scot,  comprehended  three  sorts  of  witches :  “  one  sort  can  hurt  and 
not  helpe;  the  second  can  helpe  and  not  hurt;  the  third  can  both 
helpe  and  hurt.”  The  hurtful  witches  seem  to  have  been  gifted  with 
almost  unlimited  powers  of  mischief :  they  can  devour  and  eat  young 
children;  make  horses  kick  till  they  cast  their  riders;  alter  men’s 
minds  to  inordinate  love  or  hate ;  run  needles  (by  the  mere  wishing !) 
into  the  livers  of  their  enemies ;  keep  imps  and  spirits  in  the  likeness 
of  toads  and  cats ;  sail  in  an  egg,  cockle,  or  muscle  shell ;  assume  the 
forms  of  asses,  wolves,  horses,  and  hogs ;  render  abortive  the  labours 
of  the  butter-churn ;  raise  hail  and  tempests ;  and  pull  down  the  moon 
and  stars.  Their  bargain  and  contract  with  Lucifer  is  curious.  They 
meet  his  Satanic  majesty  in  full  conclave ;  behold  him  in  his  visible 
form;  talk  familiarly,  and  crack  jokes  with  him.  The  devil  exhorts 
them  to  fidelity ;  and,  in  return  for  their  allegiance,  promises  them 
long  life  and  prosperity.  Their  manner  of  commending  a  new  dis¬ 
ciple  to  his  paternal  regard  is  imposing.  If  the  novice  be  apt  in  her 
renunciation  of  the  Christian  faith, — if,  in  the  true  spirit  of  liberal 
philosophy,  she  despise  the  seven  sacraments,  and  commit  other  com¬ 
mendable  acts  of  impiety,  then  the  devil,  in  token  of  approbation, 
holds  out  his  hand,  and  the  witch  elect  solemnly  covenants  to  keep 
his  commandments. 

This  done,  Lucifer  begins  to  exhibit  more  distinctly  the  cloven  foot. 
He  requires  fresh  homage,  and  demands  her  body  and  soul  for  the 
purposes  of  torment  in  everlasting  fire.  He  charges  her  to  make  as 
many  proselytes  as  she  may,  and  initiates  her  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  compounding  ointments  of  the  bowels  and  members  of  children, 
wherewith  to  practise  her  diabolical  sorceries.  The  contract  is  some¬ 
times  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  but  more  frequently  for  ever  :  some 
times  he  stickles  for  only  a  partial  denial  of  faith,  but  oftener  he  exacts 
the  whole.  The  ratification  is  either  a  wax  seal,  an  autograph  signed 
■with  a  pen  dipped  in  blood,  or  a  respectful  salute  on  “  the  divel’s  bare 
buttocks  !” 

A  merry-making  generally  concludes  the  solemnities.  Some  noble¬ 
man’s  house  is  invaded  in  the  dead  of  night  by  the  fairy  party,  and  a 
good  fat  ox  and  a  butt  of  Malmsey  are  served  up  at  the  banquet.  But 
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nothing  is  missed  in  the  morning;  for  the  Lady  Sibylla,  Minerva,  or 
Diana,  with  a  golden  rod,  playing  the  part  of  harlequin  in  this  preter 
natural  pantomime,  replenishes  the  butt,  and  re-ammates  and  re¬ 
fattens  the  bullock  !  The  good  cheer  is  crowned  with  a  song,  a  dance, 

and  an  elevation  of  broomsticks.  , 

Such  were  the  gross  yet  not  unamusing  superstitions  ot  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,— superstitions  adopted  by  the  reformed  religion,  and 
directed  with  tremendous  effect  against  the  Catholics  5  for  in  that  age 
“  Panistrie  ”  and  witchcraft  were  synonymous  terms.  The  number  ot 
victims  sacrificed  to  this  shocking  credulity  would  pass  belief,  were 
not  the  record  handed  down  to  us  by  those  who  made  a  merit  ot  the 
sacrifice.  In  one  parish,  St.  Osees,  in  Essex,  seventeen  or  eighteen 
of  these  unhappy  wretches  were  condemned  at  once ;  and,  shoi  tly 
after  the  publication  of  king  James’s  Dsemonologie  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1597,  Scotland  liberally  contributed  her  quota  to  the  stake,  by  burning 
six  hundred  of  these  suspected  witches  ! 

We  are  not  aware  that  to  Wardock  Kenrxilson  was  ascribed  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  which  was  said  to  belong  to  her  ancient  predeces¬ 
sors  in  the  black  art.  The  moon  and  stars  might  possibly  be  safe 
from  her  magic  influence;  but  the  devil  was  doubtless  at  the  bottom 
of  all  her  doings.  Being  a  wanderer,  and  poor,  she  naturally  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  with  those  who  had  food,  raiment,  and  a  home 
to  shelter  them.  She  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  mischievous 
old  gentlewoman ;  and  her  re-appearance  in  the  village  boded  no  good 
either  to  man  or  beast.  The  cattle  roared  by  instinct ;  the  corn  exhi¬ 
bited  evident  symptoms  of  sudden  blight ;  and  the  doctor  and  under¬ 
taker  were  unusually  alert,  calculating,  from  the  malignancy  of  her 
disposition  and  the  potency  of  her  spells,  a  plentiful  harvest,  lhe 
first  impulse  of  the  villagers  is  to  duck  the  sibyl— water  having  super¬ 
seded  fire  as  a  punishment  for  sorcery.  She  had  stolen  a  few  ears  of 
corn ;  and  for  this  offence  is  forcibly  dragged  before  the  owner,  Farmer 
Lister,  by  his  son,  who,  rather  than  the  culprit  should  escape,  volun¬ 
teers  himself  to  inflict  the  punishment.  But  rags,  stripes,  and  fa¬ 
mine  have  not  been  able  to  tame  the  fierce  spirit  of  Wardock  Kennil- 
son;  who,  having  been  seduced  in  early  life  by  the  farmer,  and  borne 
a  son  to  him,  had  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  most  deadly  hatred 
against  her  more  fortunate  rival,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. — 
This  visit  is  therefore  anything  but  agreeable  to  Farmer  Lister,  who 
has  other  troubles :  his  son,  though  prompt  to  punish  the  delinquen¬ 
cies  of  the  supposed  sorceress,  is  himself  reckless  and  unprincipled. 
He  demands  a  fresh  supply  of  money  to  pursue  his  extravagances ;  is 
refused ;  arms  himself  with  a  pistol ;  sallies  forth  on  the  highway ; 
puts  a  crape  over  his  face ;  meets  his  father,  and  attempts  to  commit 
a  most  barefaced  robbery.  In  the  struggle,  the  pistol  is  discharged ; 
and  the  son,  naturally  concluding  he  has  murdered  his  parent,  makes 
the  best  of  his  way  off.  At  this  moment,  William  Kennilson,  the  ille¬ 
gitimate  son  of  the  witch,  Wardock  (who,  in  spite  of  his  hard  fortune, 
is  an  universal  favourite  in  the  village,  and  an  especial  one  of  Alice, 

«.e  daughter  of  Justice  Ramble),  enters  with  his  mysterious  mother. 

ichard  Lister  quickly  returns,  followed  by  the  justice  and  his  myrmi¬ 
dons:  Wardock  is  commanded  to  point  out  the  assassin  ;  when,  after 
a  violent  inward  emotion,  she  denounces  her  own  son  1 

“There’s  reason  in  roasted  eggs,”  as  John  Kemble  once  said  to  a 
Newcastle  Romeo,  who  was  striding  across  the  stage  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour;  and  there  was  reason  in  this  very  astounding  and  un¬ 
natural  charge.  She  had  in  vain  used  persuations  and  threats  to  in¬ 
duce  the  poor  stripling  to  rob  his  master  :  he  could  endure  poverty, 
but  not  shame.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  vengeance :  vengeance  she 
has  sworn  to  have,  and  ’tis  now  within  her  reach.  But  an  unexpected 
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bar  presents  itself  in  the  person  of  Richard  Lister,  who  is  in  haste  to 
sacrifice  the  innocent  accused,  and  his  rival  in  the  alfections  of  Alice. 
He  pours  fresh  insult  on  the  hag,  charges  her  with  being  an  accom¬ 
plice  in  the  attempted  murder  of  his  father,  and  seizes  her  to  drag  her 
before  the  justice.  A  whisper  of  direful  import  staggers  the  bold  ruf¬ 
fian.  The  witch  had  been  a  thief  as  well  as  a  strumpet,  and  had  been 
branded  on  the  forehead.  The  mysterious  word  thus  stamped  on  the 
mother’s  brow  is,  by  a  mysterious  sympathy,  traced  on  her  child’s 
palm  ;  and  Richard  has  only  to  look  into  his  own  hand  to  discover 
that  he  is  the  lucky  bastard,  who,  by  the  wicked  connivance  of  Nurse 
Manse,  had  been  palmed  upon  Farmer  Lister  and  his  lady  as  their 
own  offspring,  whde  the  legitimate  infant  passed  for  the  beggar’s 
brat.  William  is  brought  before  the  justice  ;  he  denies  the  charge ; 
and  the  farmer,  who,  it  seems,  is  more  frightened  than  hurt,  posi¬ 
tively  declares  that  Iip  is  not  the  robber.  Richard,  whose  desire  for 
his  rival’s  death  is  now  increased  tenfold,  insists  on  the  guilt  of  both 
mother  and  son.  This  rouses  the  fury  of  Mrs.  Kennilson,  who  plumps 
out  the  fatal  secret ;  tells  the  story  of  the  exchange ;  Richard  becomes 
desperate  5  attempts  to  stab  his  mother;  eventually  stabs  himself; 
dies  penitent;  while  Wardoek,  having  exhausted  her  powers  of  mis¬ 
chief,  falls  upon  his  body,  and,  after  a  hearty  hysterical  laugh,  dies 
also. 

The  Surrey  and  Coburg  theatres  vied  with  each  other  in  producing 
this  drama  with  the  best  effect.  At  both  it  was  well  acted,  well  at¬ 
tended,  and  well  applauded. 
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STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

The  Conductors  of  this  Work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre; 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre ;  D.  F.  Door  in  the  Flat,  or  Scene  running  across 
the  back  of  the  Stage;  C.  D.  F.  Centre  Door  in  the  Flat;  R.  D.  F. 
Right  Door  in  the  Flat;  L.  L>.  F.  Left  Door  in  the  Flat;  R.  U.  Right 
Door;  L.  D.  Left  Door;  S.E.  Second  Entrance ;  U.  E.  Upper  En¬ 
trance. 

***  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


<£ast  of  tfje  Characters, 

As  performed  at  the  Surrey  Theatre. 


Justice  Ramble 
Farmer  Lister. 
Richard  Lister 

William . 

Barleycorn  . . . 
Thomas  . 


Mr.  Loveday. 
Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  H.  Kemble. 
Mr.  Rowbotham. 
Mr.  Herring. 

Mr.  Leslie. 


Wardoch  Kennilson  . Mrs.  W.  Clifford. 

Alice  . Miss  Gaskill. 

Mause  Barleycorn . Mrs.  Young. 


Villagers ,  Gipsies ,  8fc. 


(Costume. 


JUSTICE  RAMBLE.  —  Brown  old-fashioned  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  breeches — knee  buckles — striped  silk  stock¬ 
ings — shoes  and  buckles. 

FARMER  LISTER. — Drab  coat  and  waistcoat — white 
buttons — cord  breeches — top-boots — black  hat. 

RICHARD  LISTER. — Dark  green  shooting-jacket — 
striped  waistcoat — cord  breeches  and  gaiters — white  hat. 

WILLIAM. — Blue  coat  and  pantaloons — white  waist¬ 
coat. 

BARLEYCORN. — Snuff-coloured  coat — red  waistcoat 
— cord  breeches — worsted  stockings — shoes  and  buckles. 

WARDOCK  KENNILSON. — Red  jerkin — green  pet¬ 
ticoat,  patched — coloured  neckerchief — old  black  silk  bon¬ 
net — black  stockings. 

ALICE. — Figured  pink  sarsenet  dress — straw  hat,  and 
wreath  of  flowers. 

MAUSE  BARLEYCORN. — Coloured  cotton  gown — 
red  petticoat — white  neckerchief  and  cap — black  mittins. 


WARDOCK  KENNILSON 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Picturesque  View  of  Lister's  Farm  at  sun¬ 
rise,  r. — the  village  church  seen  through  the  foliage,  l. 
— a  field  of  wheat  in  the  foreground ,  and  a  view  of  the 
ocean  in  the  distance. 

Gleaners  discovered  picking  up  ears  of  corn. 
CHORUS  OF  GLEANERS. 

Hark,  hark  !  the  merry,  merry  lark 
Proclaims  the  dawning  day ; 

The  sun  so  high,  the  clear  blue  sky, 

’Mid  dewy  showers  and  autumn  flowers, 

W elcome  with  a  roundelay. 

Hark,  hark  See. 

Enter  Farmer  Lister,  l.  u.  e. 

Lis.  Good  morrow,  neighbours,  good  morrow.  When 
the  sheaves  are  removed,  every  one  of  you  will  have  an 
equal  chance.  {An  alarm  without,  l.]  What  means  that 
disturbance  ?  {Music. 

Enter  Richard  Lister,  hastily,  l.  u.  e. 

Ric.  Bring  her  along,  the  thief !  the  witch  ! — bring  her 
along  !  {Laughing .]  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Lis.  Her  ! — Who  ? 

Ric.  That  pest  of  the  village,  Wardock  Kennilson. 

Lis.  {Starting.']  Wardock  Kennilson  !  she  here  again  1 

I  thought,  almost  hoped,  after  so  long  an  absence - 

Ric.  At  her  old  pranks,  as  usual.  I  detected  her  by 
surprise  with  her  lap  full  of  stolen  wheat-ears.  {Calling 
off,  l.  u.  e.]  Bring  her  along. 

Lis.  {Troubled.']  Nay,  nay,  bid  her  begone:  you  know 
she’s  half  crazy,  and,  moreover,  a  dangerous  woman, — 
dangerous  enough  to  set  the  whole  village  together  by  the 
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ears.  I  imagined  the  parish  had  been  rid  of  her.  Send 
her  away  with  threats  ! 

Ric.  Suffer  her  to  go,  indeed  !  If  I’m  a  gentleman,  she 
smarts  for  it,  though  I  inflict  punishment  myself.  Here, 
here  !  let  us  see.  [Laughing.]  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Music. — Enter  Wardock  Kennilson,  hurried  on  by 
Villagers ,  l.  v.  e. 

War.  [Insolently.]  Well,  what  would  ye  ? 

Lis.  (r.  c.)  Wardock,  I’m  ashamed  that - 

War.  (c.)  Ashamed ! — Well  may  you  be  to  see  a  poor 
body  thus  abused.  But  ye’re  all  alike — all  oppressors  of 
the  poor ;  and  begrudge  the  very  kernel  that  pounds  into 
flour  for  the  famished  mouth  of  poverty.  Unloose  me, 
knaves  !  or  I’ll  make  something  less  than  man  of  him  who 
dares  to  grasp  my  arm  a  moment  longer !  [Extricating 
herself  from  the  Villagers.]  Now,  [To  Lister.]  why  am 
I  brought  hither  ? 

Ric.  (l.  c.)  You’ve  stolen  the  wheat :  I  watched — I 
saw  you  take  it. 

War.  You !  you  !  Away,  upstart ;  I’m  not  to  be  ca¬ 
joled  by  a  strutting  magpie. 

Ric.  [Furiously.]  Woman! 

War.  [Scornfully .]  Boy ! 

Lis.  Have  a  care,  Wardock  ;  recollect  to  whose  son  you 
speak. 

War.  [Mysteriously .]  I  know  well  to  whose  son  I  speak. 

Ric.  To  gaol  with  the  beldame  ! 

War.  [Laughing.]  Ha  !  ha !  who’ll  drag  me  there,  I 
wonder  ? 

Ric.  I  will. 

War.  [Raising  her  staff.]  You’ll  die  sooner. 

Lis.  A  truce  to  this  outrage.  Wardock,  you  are  a  bad 
woman  :  what  right  have  you  with  that  corn  in  your  lap  ? 
There’s  no  end  to  your  insolence. 

War.  No,  nor  to  your  persecutions  :  who  else  would 
deprive  a  poor  houseless  widow  of  a  few  ears  of  corn  ? — 
[Scattering  the  reheat.]  There — there  !  take  them  back  ! 
there — there  !  I  trample  on  them  as  I  would  on - 

Lis.  Silence,  woman !  Will  that  turbulent  spirit  of 
your’s  never  learn  subjection  ? 

War.  Subjection  !  ay,  that’s  the  word.  Eighteen  years 
ago,  when  my  husband  died,  and  left  me  nothing  but  the 
infant  in  my  arms,  I  had  not  even  then  learned  subjection 
enough.  In  sorrow  I  came  a  beggar  to  your  door — your’s, 
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Lister ;  but  I  came  too  often  :  your  lady  wife  was  ashamed 
that  War  dock  Kennilson,  the  mendicant,  should  defile  the 
latch  of  her  gate.  I  was  repulsed— I  was  driven  from  the 
village. 

Lis.  ’Tis  false,  Wardock:  you  were  indolent;  you  re¬ 
fused  to  exert  for  yourself  the  faculties  which  heaven  gives 
not  m  vain ;  you  preferred  theft  to  industry ;  your  child 
was  benevolently  provided  for ;  you  were  young  and 
healthy  ;  you  knew  how  to  toil ;  yet  your  choice  was  idle¬ 
ness  and  want,  and  you  became  an  outcast— a  wanderer. 

Ric.  A  sorceress — a  fortune-teller. 

War.  Yes;  and,  ere  sunset,  thy  fortune  shall  be  told, 
i  ou  taunt  me  now ;  but  I  can  wound,  and,  were  it  meet, 
could  torture. 

Lis.  [To  Richard .]  The  woman’s  mad  !  Leave  her  to 
her  own  reflections.  Come,  friends  ;  the  day  is  waning. 
Richard,  away.  [Exit  with  Gleaners,  r. 

Ric,  \Lashing  his  whip,  and  going .]  Have  a  care  I  don’t 
torture. 

War.  [ Coldly .]  I’ve  said  I’ll  tell  thy  fortune. 

Ric.  [ Advancing  towards  her.]  Ah  !  if _ 

Re-enter  Lister,  r. 

Lis.  Richard,  why  am  I  not  obeyed  ?  Follow  me. 

71-  777  „  [Exit,  R. 

Ric.  Well,  very  well— I’m  coming.  When  we  meet 

again,  I  11  fortune  you,  ye  hag,  I  will !  [Laughing .]  Ha ! 

haLha!  PM  •  [Exit,  r. 

a  War.  [Mournfully.]  Poor  fellow!  he’s  unconscious  !— 
For  his  sake,  I  wish  the  past  could  be  recalled,  but _ 

Re-enter  Lister,  r. 

Lis.  You’d  better  go  away;  why  tarry  here,  to  disgrace 
that  worthy  boy,  William,  your  son? 

War.  [Scornfully.]  My  son  !  he  !  curse  him  ! 

Lis.  Abandoned  woman  !  how  are  you  changed  ! 

War.  Yes,  I  am  changed,— was  so  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  I  loved  one  who  scorned  me.  But  all  is  not  at  an 
end :  she  that  won  the  heart  I  prized  must  yet  pay  dearlv 
for  the  triumph.  J  J 

Lis.  Of  whom  speak  you  ? 

War.  Of  whom  but  of  your  wife,  Annot  Lister  ?  She 
should  not  have  oppressed  me,  though  ail  the  world  else 
did ;  no,  no :  she  had  already  occasioned  me  too  much 
agony.  You  knew  whom  I  loved,  Lister.  She  who  mar- 
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ries  to  defy  the  contempt  of  another,  estimates  but  little 
the  heart  of  her  husband.  But  Annot  lias  yet  to  suffer. 

Lis.  Where,  then,  will  your  resentment  end,  if  now  it  be 
not  extinguished?  Wretch  !  PU  hear  no  more  1  It  you 
reauire  money,  take  it,  and  quit  the  village. 
qWar  Money  from  you  !-Never  1-Still-stiU  you  mock 

my  wrongs  iyknowywhom  1  have  to  thank  ;  but  1  have 

woven  the  web,  and,  like  the  deadly  spider,  only  wait  to 
entangle  my  unsuspecting  victim,  ere  I  infuse  the  venom. 
Remember,  I’ve  said,  and  I’ll  accomplish.  [Exit,  l.  u.  b. 

Lis.  [ Calling .]  Wardock  1  She  gone!  Rags,  stripes, 
and  famine,  have  not  yet  tamed  that  inveterate  woman.— 
She  threatens  and  defies  me  still;  but  what  have  I  to  do 
with  the  menaces  of  a  worthless  vagrant  ?  If,  when  a  ad, 

I  admired  the  rustic  beauty  of  Wardock  Kenmlson,  did  it 
follow  that  I  must  love— that  I  must  mar  my  rising  pios- 
pects  by  joining  myself  to  indigence  ?  Yet  she  was  young 
—-my  victim ! ^  Can  1  forget  that?  But  her  unhappy 

temper,  her  wild  deportment - Psha !  why  do  I  think  o 

her  beyond  the  moment  ?  X  have  care  enough  of  my  own . 
the  untoward  disposition  of  my  only  son,  Richaid,  an 
constant  extravagancies,  have  well  nigli  been  my 'ruin.— 
He  comes :  1  must  read  him  a  lesson,  but  he  is  too  ill  in 
dined,  I  fear,  to  profit  by  it. 

Enter  Richard  Lister,  r. 

Ric.  Wardock  gone  !— Why  did  you  not  send  her  to  the 

JUSS  If  all  who  deserve  punishment,  Richard,  were  car¬ 
ried  before  the  justice,  his  hands  would  be  too  full  lor  1m- 

VdTJUc.  Isn’t  she  a  detected  robber  ?  a  thief  ? 

Lis.  That  may  be ;  but  she  has  her  necessities  her 
misfortunes  to  plead  as  an  excuse  for  her  errors ;  whi  e 
vou,  Richard,  by  associating  with  gamblers  and  idle  young 
men,  rob  me  daily,  nay,  hourly  ;  and  you  have  neither 
misfortune  nor  necessity  to  warrant  such  unnatural  con- 

Ric.  Tine  language !  How  is  all  this  ?  Hav’n  t  I  a 

right  to  what  is  your’ s  ? 

Lis.  Not  in  the  pursuit  of  a  spendthrift.  If  we  severely 
punish  the  infester  of  highways,  what  ought  to  be  Ins 
chastisement  who  wantonly  squanders  the  means  that 
should  support  the  declining  years  of  a  too  indulgent. 

father  ? 
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Ric.  Indulgent !  when,  even  now,  I  want  money  ! 

Lis.  You  cannot — shall  not  have  it. 

Ric.  Shall  not ! 

Lis.  Shall  not :  you  cannot,  after  my  injunction  yester¬ 
day,  have  spent  the  supply  which - 

Ric.  The  trifle  ! — I  lost  it - 

Lis.  At  dice.  Richard,  Richard  !  it  is  in  vain  that  I 
declare  to  you  the  ruinous  state  of  my  affairs  :  you  still 
persist  in  associating  with  the  dregs  of  mankind — men 
who,  like  leeches,  fasten  on  your  purse.  The  misplaced 
indulgence  of  your  mother  will  eventually  be  our  ruin,  and 
break  my  heart.  Is  it  for  the  son  of  a  plain  farmer  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  ail  his  time  at  horse-races,  boxing-matches,  and 
gaming-tables  ?  Reform,  I  say,  reform ;  or  no  longer 
think  to  call  me  father. 

Ric.  Hadn’t  you  better  terminate  the  lecture  as  usual, 
by  holding  up,  as  an  example  for  me  to  imitate,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  that  mean-spirited  boy,  William  Kennilson  ?  the 
favourite  of  the  village — the  favourite,  too,  of  Alice.  — 
You’ve  just  had  an  instance  of  what  a  noble  stock  he  de¬ 
scends  from. 

Lis.  That  Wardock  Kennilson  is  worthless  reflects  no 
discredit  on  her  son.  I  would  you  possessed  a  hundredth 
part  of  that  poor  boy’s  good  qualities.  But  enough  of 
that :  from  me  you  will  have  no  more  money  for  bad  pur¬ 
poses.  Richard,  you  may  drag  down  my  gray  hairs  in 
misery  to  the  grave,  but  I  have  flrmly  determined  no 
longer  to  supply  the  means  of  nourishing  your  depravity. 

[Exit,  r. 

Ric.  Horse-racing,  fighting,  gambling,  indeed  !  I’ll  do 
as  I  please — go  where  I  please.  I’m  not  a  child,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  I  must  e’en  get  laughed  at  by  my  companions  at 
the  Anchor.  Ugh  !  no,  no  I  While  my  father  has  money, 
I’ll  not  be  without  it.  Is  it  for  an  only  son,  a  lad  of  my 
spirit,  to  scrape  and  Cringe  like  a  beggar  ?  If  I  do,  I’ll — 
I  must  and  will  have  money.  [Exit,  r. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Justice  Ramble's  House. 

Enter  Justice  Ramble,  r.,  in  his  robe  de  chambre  and 

night-cap,  with  paper  and  sealing-wax  in  one  hand,  and 

a  lighted  candle  in  the  other. 

Ram.  Ah  !  when  my  next  new  pamphlet  issues  wet  from 
the  press,  how  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  upon  it !  ay, 
and  upou  me,  too  !■— There  he  goes  !  they’ll  cry :  the 
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champion  of  equality  !  the  great  and  profound  settler  of 
the  national  debt !  Then  I  shall  have  a  vast  deal  of  ma¬ 
lice  to  contend  with — great  ministers  all  envious  of  my 
transcendant  abilities  ;  but,  as  Cicero  once  said  on  a  me¬ 
morable  occasion - 


Enter  Thomas,  l. 

Tho.  A  parcel  by  carrier’s  cart,  zur. 

Ram.  “  Political  pamphlets  are  like  a  refreshing  field  ol 
turnips  :  the  more  their  leaves  are  spread,  the  more  whole¬ 
some  food  is  circulated  for  mankind.”  That  idea  reminds 
me  of - 

Tho.  Mause  Barleycorn,  your  honour,  wi’  a  parcel  from 
carrier’s  cart. 

Ram.  Curse  the  carrier’s  cart !  Fellow,  how  dare  you 

- Ah  !  some  of  my  new  pamphlets  from  the  printer’s,  I 

dare  say.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  out  of  Mause  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  village  think  of  my  last  book  on  paying  the 
king’s  taxes  without  money.  [ Laughing .]  Ha!  ha!  no¬ 
body  ever  thought  of  that  but  myself.  [To  Thomas .]  Did 
you  send  out  the  pamphlets  to  the  different  club-rooms 
last  night,  eh  ?  To  the  Hog  in  Armour,  the  Bull,  the 
Anchor,  eh  ? 

Tho.  Eze,  zur  ;  and  nobody  knowed  where  they  cum’d 
from,  as  you  directed.  I  put  on  best  livery,  and  mistri- 
buted  ’em  myself,  quite  wronimously. 

Ram.  (r.)  [Laughing.']  He!  he!  —  So,  the  pamphlets 
will  be  read ;  I  shall  hear  my  own  praises  from  all  sides  of 
the  question  ;  and  nobody  will  suspect  Q  in  a  corner. — 
Delicious  ! — Shew  the  young  woman  up. 

Tho.  Up  ere,  zur  ? 

Ram.  Yes,  “  up  ere,  zur.”  [Exit  Thomas ,  laughing , 
l,.]  Now  what  the  devil  is  that  rascal  grinning  at  ?  I’ll 
“  he  !  he  !”  him  ! — I’ll  write  an  essay  that  shall  reform  all 
the  servants  in  the  nation ;  which,  together  with  my 
“  Hard  Bangs  for  Soft  Heads,”  “  Ready-made  Wits  for 
empty  Noddles,”  and  my — let  me  see - 

Re-enter  Thomas,  l.,  followed  by  Mause  Barleycorn, 

in  great  perturbation ,  carrying  a  parcel  in  one  hand , 

and  a  broken  stone-bottle  in  the  other. 

Tho.  This  way,  young  woman;  there  be  his  honour. 

Mause.  Lauks,  1  be  so  afeard ! — I  never  was  in  the 
likes  of  this  foin  pleace  afore.  Don’t  thee  leave  I  alone 
here. 
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W°’c  here’s  worship.  [. Aside .]  I  think  she’ll  queer 
t  old  fellow  ’bout  pamplets.  [. Laughing .]  He  !  he!  he  ! 

_  [Exit,  l. 

Marne.  [Confused.]  I— I— I - Well,  an’  I  must,  I— 

bo  please  ye,  here’s  a  parcel  from  Lunnon,  your  worship ; 
and  here  be  letter  from  overseers  of  t’  other  parish  ;  and 
here  be  note  from  feather,  loike. 

Ram.  [Turning  to  Mause.]  Oh,  a  note  from  father,  eh? 
[Aside. Doubtless  ’tis  to  inquire  about  the  pamphlets 
which  I  promised  to  lend  him.  [Laughing. ]  Ha  !  ha  !— 
I’ll  read  that  first. 

Mause.  Please  ye,  ’tis  ’bout  doing  some  ’pairs  to  fea¬ 
ther's  house  ;  ye  know  your  honour’s  our  landlord.  The 
chimbley’s  blown  down. 

Ram.  [Coldly.]  Is  that  all? 

Mause.  [Aside.]  All !  —  How  calmly  he  takes  it ! — 
Well,  now,  if  feather  didn’t  say,  when  chimbley  was  blown 
down,  as  how  your  honour  would  blow  him  up. 

Ram.  [Having  read  the  note.']  Psha  !  I  find  a  gallon  of 
brandy  in  the  letter. 

Mause.  [Shewing  the  broken  pitcher.]  Sure  ! — Do  you, 
though,  really  ? — Well,  I’m  so  glad  your  worship  foinds  it 
in  ’t  letter  ;  for,  as  sartain  as  eggs  is  eggs,  I  tumbled  down, 
and  spilt  it  all  as  I  cum’d  along. 

Ram.  Here’s  a  precious  ignoramus  ! 

Mause.  W  hat,  in  ’t  letter,  your  worship  ! — Lauks,  I 
should  so  loike  to  see  Nick  Ramus  in ’t  letter  !— He  be  our 
blacksmith. 

Ram.  Ugh ! — But  as  to  the  repairs — the  chimney,  I 
perceive,  isn’t  the  worst  of  it. 

Mause.  Oh,  no,  your  worship :  our  upper  story  is  very 
much  out  of  order;  and  as  for  my  garret,  feather  can’t 
furnish  it,  ’tis  in  such  a  delapirated  state. 

Ram.  [Latighing.]  Ha!  ha!  so  it  appears,  indeed. — 
But  the  other  letter. 

Mause.  Oh,  that  be  from  churchwardens  of  Ducks’ -egg- 
pond  parish,  praying  your  worship,  if  so  be  ’tis  ’venient, 
to  dine  wi’  ’em  at  our  house  to-day;  because,  you  see, 
there  be  several  maids  out  of  employ,  who  wishes  to  swear 
babies  to  your  worship  ;  and  a  great  many  porpoises  in  the 
village,  who  hav’n’t  a  leg  to  stand  on,  wants  to  insult  your 
worship  about  futer  support. 

Ram.  I  understand — I’ll  come.  [Aside.]  I  shall  hear 
the  effect  of  my  pamphlets  at  once.  [To  Mause.]  Say  to 
your  father  I  shall  be  there. 
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Mause.  No — will  ye,  though  ?  Lauks,  lauks  !  how  glad 
feather  will  be  ! — And  I’ll  take  care  roast  goose  shan’t  go 
to  table  before  your  worship  comes. 

Ram.  [Aside.']  Yes,  yes ;  I’ll  steal  into  the  opinions  of 
the  people;  I’ll— [To  Mause.]  There,  woman,  there’s 
half-a-crown  for  you.  [ Giving  her  the  candle. 

Mause.  [Aside,  and  going.]  Half-a-crown  !— Well,  sure 
this  be  the  lightest  half-crown  I  ever  seed  in  all  my  born 
days.  His  worship’s  wits  must  be  gumfoozled,  I  thinks. 
Howsomever,  if  he  calls  the  candle  half-a-crown,  and  I 
speaks  another  word,  he  may  take  a  body  for  five  shillings, 
and  be  for  putting  I  into  his  pocket. 

[Exit  with  the  candle,  l. 

Ram.  Yes,  yes;  I’ll  set  out  immediately;  I’ll — [Call¬ 
ing.]  My  coat,  there  ! — Alice  ! — Where’s  Alice  ? 

Enter  Alice,  r. 

Alice.  Did  you  wish  to  speak  with  me,  uncle  ? 

Ram.  Yes,  child:  I’m  going  out;  besides,  I  wish  to 
hear  what  you  think  of  the  pamphlet,  stitched  in  blue,  that 
I  observed  you  reading  so  slyly  last  night.  [Aside.]  ’Twas 
a  lucky  thought  to  place  one  in  her  way  :  I  shall  now  have 
her  artless  opinion  to  begin  with. 

Alice.  [Aside.]  Stitched  in  blue  !— The  fortune -telling 
book  I  bought  of  the  lame  pedlar  at  the  door  ! — I’m  dis¬ 
covered  !  That  book,  uncle - 

Ram.  Ay,  now  tell  me  your  real  and  honest  opinion  of 
it — come. 

Alice.  Well,  then,  I  must  own,  though  I  put  some  faith 
in  it  at  first,  I  soon  became  convinced  that  it  was  one  com¬ 
plete  tissue  of  falsehood  and  nonsense  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Ram.  [Aside.]  Here’s  a  little  depraved  wretch  !  And, 
pray,  miss,  who  made  you  a  judge  of  these  matters  ? — Tell 
me  that,  if  you  please. 

Alice.  Why,  surely,  uncle,  you  put  no  faith  in  that  ridi¬ 
culous  book  ? 

Ram.  Ridiculous  book  !  ugh ! — I’d  have  you  to  know, 
miss,  it’s  a  very  clever  book,  an  erudite  book,  and,  above 
all,  learn,  to  your  confusion,  that  I,  Justice  Ramble,  your 
uncle,  am  its  identical  author. 

Alice.  You  the  author  of  Mother  Shipton’s  prophecy  l 
Then,  after  all,  you  are  merely  an  old  woman  ! 

Ram.  The  baggage ! — I  the  author  of  Mother  Shipton’s 
prophecy  ! — I  shall  go  mad  ! — No,  miss  :  my  book  is  to 
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show  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  poverty 
and  riches,  that  the  poor  man’s  son  is  as  good  as  the  rich 
man’s  daughter. 

Alice.  Why,  that’s  exactly  what  I  tell  your  clerk,  Wil¬ 
liam  Kennilson. 

Ram.  The  devil  you  do  ! — And,  pray,  what  does  he  urge 
in  reply  ? 

Alice.  He  says  he’s  afraid  that  you  don’t  entertain  the 
same  opinion. 

Ram.  Ah !  the  dog  has  read  my  pamphlet,  notwith¬ 
standing  :  but  it’s  one  thing  to  comprehend  a  book,  and 
another  to  understand  its  author. 

Alice .  I’m  rejoiced,  dear  uncle,  that  our  sentiments  are 
alike.  I’ll  read  your  book  directly. 

Ram.  No,  no — you’d  better  not,  Alice  :  I  perceive  you 
don  t  understand  politics. — I  didn’t  mean  that  the  poor 
were  exactly  as  good  as  the  wealthy — no  :  I  meant  that  the 
rich  have  no  right  to  be  ostentatious ;  that  heaven  formed 
all  creatures  for  our  mutual  advantage  :  equality — equality  ! 
that’s  it. 

Alice.  Then,  dear  uncle,  you’ll  be  sure  to  grant  my 
petition. 

Ram.  Petition  ! — What  petition  ? 

Alice.  Why,  poor  Reuben,  the  thatcher,  whose  wife  is 
so  ill,  has  been  detected  by  your  gamekeeper  taking  a 
hare. 

Ram.  Pslia  ! — Stealing  a  hare,  you  mean. 

Alice.  How  can  that  be,  uncle,  if  heaven,  as  your  book 
says,  formed  all  creatures  for  our  mutual  advantage  ? — 
Equality — equality  !  you  said. 

Ram.  Whew!  —  I  see  you  are  a  perfect  ignoramus, 
child ;  but  I’ll  think  of  the  case  in  question ;  and  send 
William  to  me  immediately.  [. Aside .]  I’m  afraid  I  must  re¬ 
vise  my  next  edition  on  Equality,  or,  egad !  our  beggars 
on  horseback  will  be  off  to  the  devil,  before  I  can  make  out 
my  own  pedigree.  [Exit,  l. 

Alice.  Uncle’s  offended  now  :  what  can  he  mean  ? — I’ll 
follow,  and — [Looking  off,  r.]  Oh,  here  comes  William, 
so  dejected  ! — What  can  have  happened  ? 

Enter  William  Kennilson,  r. 

Wil.  Ah,  Alice  !  I  am  very  unhappy  ! 

Alice.  Cannot  I  offer  consolation  ?  You  have  frequently 
said - 
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Wil.  That  I  loved  you,  Alice ;  and  heaven  knows  how 
ardently  I  still  love  ! — But  we  must  forget  each  other. 

Alice.  Ah,  William  !  what  is  it  you  utter  ? 

Wil.  Alas  !  dear  Alice,  I  cannot  doubt  the  impossibility 
of  our  marriage,  when  I  reflect  on  my  humble  birth,  and 
on  my  poverty.  Should  your  uncle  discover  that  I  have 
ever  dared  to  think  of  you  but  as  a  being  far,  far  above  my 
hopes,  he  wTould  banish  me  for  ever  from  his  hospitable 
roof.  But  why,  like  the  contaminating  upas,  should  I  stay 
to  poison  the  lovely  flower  that  seeks  to  bloom  so  near  me  ? 
Yes ;  in  the  arms  of  some  more  fortunate  suitor,  when  I 
am  gone,  you  may  yet  be  happy. 

Alice.  Hearts  like  ours  can  love  but  only  once.  Yet 
what  can  thus  have  changed  your  former  sentiments  ? 

Wil.  Disgrace  !  infamy  ! — My  mother,  as  I  have  heard, 
has  again  returned  to  the  village. 

Alice.  She  designs,  perhaps,  to  abandon  her  idle  way  of 
life. 

Wil.  Alas  !  ’tis  scarce  an  hour  since  she  was  detected 
by  Richard  Lister  stealing  the  newly-cut  wheat :  her  first 
action  on  returning  is  to  degrade  me. 

Alice.  Detected  by  Richard  Lister  ! — The  barbarian  ! — 
I  believe  not  his  assertion.  Comfort  yourself,  William : 
my  uncle  has  a  kind  heart ; — when  he  returns,  I’ll  confess 
my  affection — I’ll  kneel  at  his  feet. 

Wil.  Oh,  no  !  that  would  be  to  separate  us  at  once  :  he 
would  spurn  me  from  him  for  ever. 

Justice  Ramble.  [ Calling  without ,  l.]  Boy — William  ! 

Wil.  ’Tis  his  voice  ! — It  makes  me  tremble  for  the  first 
time  !  Oh,  think  on  what  I  have  said,  Alice  ;  and  believe 
me  when  I  say,  that  I  love  thee  beyond  all  else  in  the 
world  !  [Exit,  l. 

Alice.  And  so  truly  1  love  thee,  William,  that  never 
shall  another  be  dearer  to  the  heart  of  Alice.  [Exit,  r. 

SCENE  III. —  Outside  of  Justice  Ramble's  House. 

Enter  William  Kennilson,  l.  s.  e. 

Wil.  No,  no  !  I  do  but  cherish  such  fond  hopes  in  vain : 
Alice  can  never  be  mine  ;  but  she  has  vowed  never  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  hand  of  Richard  Lister.  There  is  a  consolation 
even  m  that ;  he  is  undeserving  such  a  treasure.  If  I 
cannot  be  happy  in  the  possession  of  Alice,  it  will  at  least 
relieve  my  mind  to  know  that  she  is  bestowed  on  another, 
whose  worth  entitles  him  to  such  perfection. 
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Enter  Richard  Lister,  r. 

You  here,  Richard  Lister  ? 

Ric.  I  am  :  is  there  anything  wonderful  in  my  presence, 
that  you  start  so  ? 

Wil.  I  ! — Why  should  I  start  ? 

Ric.  It  may  be,  Alice  has  informed  you  that  she  has  re¬ 
jected  my  hand  ;  it  may  be  that  the  sight  of  one  whom  she 
affects  to  despise  is  alike  obnoxious  to  yourself ;  for  I  have 
not  to  learn  that  the  clerk  of  Justice  Ramble,  during  the 
absence  of  his  master,  knows  how  to  render  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  the  unsuspecting  niece. 

Wil.  Unsuspecting! — Of  what  would  you  accuse  me? — 
Heaven  is  my  witness,  that  I  seek  nothing  on  earth  so  ar¬ 
dently  as  the  peace  of  mind  of  Alice  ! 

Ric.  Fine  !  vastly  tine  ! — And  dare  you  infer  that  you 
strive  not  to  entwine  yourself  about  the  girl’s  heart  ?  that, 
did  chance  and  opportunity  offer,  you  would  not  gladly  se¬ 
cure  to  yourself  the  title  of  husband  ? 

Wil.  I,  the  husband  of  Alice!  —  I!  True  it  is  that, 
above  all  women  I  have  ever  beheld,  I  admire  and  esteem 
the  niece  of  my  benefactor  :  but  then  she  ranks  so  high — 

so  very  high  above  my  humble  station,  that - But  what 

right  have  you  to  cross  me  thus  ?  I  am  neither  your  ser¬ 
vant  nor  your  debtor. 

Ric.  Suppress  this  insolence,  and  remember  the  respect 
due  to  a  superior. 

Wil.  Superior  ! — When  our  superiors  forget  what  is  due 
to  themselves,  is  it  strange  that  they  excite  the  contempt 
of  others  ? 

Ric.  You  appear,  sir,  to  forget,  that  to  the  liberality  of 
my  father  you  are  indebted  even  for  your  present  means  of 
subsistence. 

Wil.  The  recollection  only  of  what  I  owe  your  father 
could,  at  this  instant,  stifle  the  indignation  I  feel  for  his 
relentless  son. 

Ric.  Oh,  you  threaten  ! — Mendicant ! 

Wil.  By  heaven,  Richard  Lister,  you  proceed  too  far ! 
you  goad  me  beyond  human  endurance  !  Another  word, 
and,  though  existence  depend  on  the  blow - 

Ric.  Hold!  hold! — You  may  require  all  your  courage 
to  support  a  keener  trial :  remember,  your  mother  has  been 
at  her  former  practices  this  morning. 

Wil.  [Aside.]  Ah,  cruel  ! — I — why  was  I  born,  if  only 
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to  endure  these  thrills  of  shame  and  despair  ? — Down, 
down,  my  bursting  heart ! — I  will — I  must  be  humble. 

[Exit,  hastily,  R. 

Ric.  He’s  gone,  and  I — but  why  should  I  torture  him 

so  ?  If  Alice  loves  him - Ah  !  that  thought  renders  him 

doubly  odious  !  [Looking  off,  l.]  Alice  here  ! 

Enter  Alice,  l. 

Alice.  ’Twas  the  sound  of  your  voice  that  terrified  me  : 
you  were  quarrelling  with - 

Ric.  And  why  should  the  sound  of  Richard  Lister’s 
voice  be  unwelcome  to  the  ear  of  Alice  ?  Nay,  do  not  fly 
from  me :  hear  me — at  your  feet,  [Kneeling.]  I  implore 
you - 

Alice.  Rise,  sir  :  I  have  already  said  that  my  heart  is  in 
the  possession  of  one  who  is  entitled  to  all  my  love,  and 
never  will  I  hearken  to  the  vows  of  another. 

[Exit,  L.  U.  E. 

Ric.  And  that  other  is  William  Kennilson  ! — Go,  then, 
perverse  girl,  go! — and  for  me,  I  care  not — I — [Dashing 
away  a  tear.]  Psha !  I’ll  teach  myself  to  hate  her  ;  and 
for  him — revenge  !  revenge  !  [Exit,  hastily,  k. 

END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Glen,  with  rocks  and  overhanging  trees,  r. 
— a  distant  view  of  the  village,  l. 

Wardock  Kennilson  discovered  leaning  on  a  stile,  c. 

War.  Years  have  fled  since  I  have  beheld  the  place  of 
my  nativity.  In  yonder  church  I  saw  Lister  conduct  his 
bride  to  the  altar. — Maddening  recollection  ! — Be  still,  my 
brain  ! — He  was  gay  and  happy — she,  scornful  and  proud  ; 
nor  dreamt  that,  amongst  the  festive  throng,  one  blighted 
wretch  pursued  her  with  withering  curses,  and  mingled  in 
her  blameless  vows  an  oath  of  undying  vengeance.  — 
Avaunt,  remorse  !— All  is  not  yet  accomplished.  Ah  ! 
some  one  comes  ! — They  shall  not  behold  my  tears  :  man 
shall  never  learn  that  Wardock  Kennilson,  the  despised 
wanderer,  knows  how  to  weep. 

[Exit  through  the  trees,  r.  u.  E. 
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Enter  Justice  Ramble  and  William  Kennilson,  l. 

Ram.  The  overseers  will  be  at  the  Anchor  before  us. — 
[. Looking  off  after  IVardock,  r.]  What  do  I  see  ? — The 
gipsies  here  again ! — Go,  William,  and  desire  them  to  quit 
the  village  immediately. 

Wil.  I  desire  them  to  leave  the  village,  sir  !  I - 

Ram.  Yes,  you:  you  know  I’m  for  equality,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  can  have  no  beggars. — Zounds  !  we  sha’n’thave 
a  fowl  at  a  barn-door,  or  an  egg  left  in  a  hen’s  nest.  Do 
as  I  desire  you,  and  lose  no  time  about  it.  [ Going ,  l.] 
Now,  then,  I’ll  walk  slowly  on,  and  peruse  one  of  my  own 
pamphlets  against  oppressing  the  poor.  [Exit,  reading,  l. 

Wil.  Alas !  that  it  should  fall  to  my  lot  to  warn  these 
gipsies  to  quit  the  village ! — My  mother  amongst  them, 
too  ! — Must  I  bid  her  be  gone  also  ! — My  mother  ! — Oh, 
why  was  I  born  the  son  of  such  a  parent  ?  of  one  who, 
shunning  the  ties  of  hospitality,  quits  the  domestic  hearth, 
and  seeks  refuge  only  with  the  most  abandoned  of  man¬ 
kind  ? 

Re-enter  Wardock  Kennilson  through  the  trees,  r.  u.e. 
You  here,  mother  ? 

War.  (r.)  Yes  ;  and  well  does  the  surprise  of  my  son 
bespeak  his  mother’s  welcome. 

Wil.  (l.)  I’m  glad - 

War.  ’Tis  false — you  are  not  glad  ! — Do  ye  think  I  can 
mistake  the  crimson  which  now  rushes  to  your  cheek  ? — 
Do  ye  think  I  misinterpret  your  dislike  of  me  in  that 
averted  eye  ?  Proud  boy !  beware  how  you  despise  the 
outcast  author  of  your  being  ! 

Wil.  Mother,  mother,  I  have  never  despised  you : 
heaven  has  witnessed  my  unceasing  prayers  that  we  might 
draw  nearer  to  each  other’s  affection  ;  that  you - 

War.  You  would  reclaim  me,  as  you  call  it,  from  my 
wanderings. 

Wil.  There  is  no  trial  I  would  shrink  from  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  a  purpose. 

War.  [Solemnly. ]  You  are  bound  to  love  and  obey  me 
as  your  mother. 

Wil.  Why  this  wild  earnestness  ? — Who  doubts  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  my  affection  ? 

War.  Prove  it  beyond  doubt.  I  hear  you  are  constantly 
entrusted  by  your  master  with  large  sums  of  money :  seize 
them,  and  fly  with  me. 
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Wil.  Rob  my  employer  ! — I’ll  perish  first ! 

War.  This,  then,  is  the  amount  of  your  esteem  !  Away, 
weak  boy  ! — Prepare  to  do  as  I  wish — as  I  command  you  ; 
or  my  last  curse,  as,  famishing,  I  sink  upon  the  cold  earth, 
shall  become  thy  portion  ! — Yes  ;  my  expiring  malediction 
shall  settle  on  thy  infirm  mind,  and  sink  it  deep  in  misery 
and  remorse  ! 

Wil.  [ Wringing  Ms  hands.']  Alas!  alas!  my  mother! 

you  know  not  what  you  ask. 

War.  Yes  ;  I  know  well,  and  will  be  obeyed  :  my  peace 
commands  that  you  quit  the  village. 

Wil.  Quit  the  village !  leave  my  honourable  employ¬ 
ment,  in  which,  by  an  upright  and  uniform  conduct,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  teach  the  world  to  forget  that 

War.  That  you  are  the  son  of  the  wretched  Wardock 
Kennilson.  I  understand  you. 

Wil.  Indeed,  mother,  I  meant  not  that.  But  why 
should  I  abandon  the  brigh*  hopes  which  gild  my  future 
days  for  poverty  and  famine  like  thine  ? 

War.  Are  the  necessities  of  a  miserable  mother  nothing 

to  share  ?  Are  they - But,  no,  no  :  she  can  beg  as  she 

has  hitherto  done, — wander,  weep,  starve ;  whilst  you, 
traitor  to  the  links  of  kin  and  blood - 

Wil.  In  mercy,  speak  no  farther!  —  Declare  at  once 
your  request,  that  I  may  obey,  though  it  be  to  die  ! 

War.  Not  here — we  are  watched :  meet  me  at  dusk  in 
the  ruins  of  the  old  ivyed  priory  ;  then  and  there  only  shalt 
thou  learn  my  wishes. 

Wil.  In  the  ruins  of  the  old  priory  ! 

War.  Yes  ;  meet  me  there,  without  fail.  [ Earnestly .] 
It  may  be  that  even  your  life  depends  on  your  obedience. 
When  evening  twilight  falls  on  the,  ruins — remember ! 

[Exit,  r.  u.  E. 

Wil.  Fearful  woman  ! — Rob  my  master,  and  fly  with 
her  ! — Dreadful  injunction  ! — Can  such  a  command  issue 
from  any  other  than  a  frantic  mind  ? — Impossible.  Quit 
Alice,  too — my  adored  Alice,  and  for  dishonour  ? — The 
thought  distracts  me  ! — Oh,  no,  my  mother  :  thy  necessi¬ 
ties  I  can  sustain,  but  not  thine  infamy.  In  the  grave  po¬ 
verty  lies  buried  with  us,  and  with  us  moulders  away  ;  but 
a  bad  name  lives  even  beyond  man’s  registry,  and  bars  the 
door  of  mercy  in  a  better  world. 

[Exit,  r. 
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SCENE  II. — The  Outside  of  the  Anchor  Public-House. 

Enter  Mause  Barleycorn  from  the  house ,  c.  f. 

Mouse.  [ After  having  attempted  a  ditty. ]  Heigho  !  I 
can’t  sing  ;  no  ;  I’ve  gotten  the  fidgets,  so  I  have.  Why, 
where  can  feather  be  ? 

Enter  Barleycorn,  r.,  with  a  spade  in  his  hand. 

Bar.  Here  I  be,  sure. — I’ve  just  buried  two  kegs  of 
smuggled  brandy  under  the  rose-tree  in  the  garden,  and 
hidden  t’  other  one,  which  you  are  to  draw  off  for  custo¬ 
mers,  in  t’  cider-press  in  pantry.  So  bustle,  Mause,  bus¬ 
tle  :  the  overseers  be  here,  but  justice  doesn’t  come  so 
soon,  loike,  as  them  gentry.  Bustle,  now,  bustle  ! 

[ Exit  into  the  house,  c.  f.,  singing. 

Mause.  I  do  think  feather’s  a  little  drunky  already. — 
Buried  brandy  !  ay,  and  swigged  brandy,  I’ll  be  bound. 
Eauk,  how  droll ! — One  keg  in  cider-press,  and  t’  other 
buried  under  the  rose-tree  in  the  garden  !  I’m  afeard 
feather’s  ne'er  a  bit  too  honest.  Farmer  Swiggins  said 
t  other  day  our  liquor  do  savour  a  main  deal  of  adultery. 
[ Laughing .]  He  !  he  !  he  !  I  fegs  !  here  comes  old  Jus¬ 
tice.  I  shall  never  see  his  head  without  thinking  on  a 
half-crown. 

Enter  Justice  Ramble,  l. 

Ram.  [Aside.]  So,  here’s  Mause:  I’ll  sound  her  a 
little.  Come  here,  pretty  Mause ;  I  want  a  few  words 
with  you,  sweetheart. 

Mause.  Sweetheart,  indeed  !  [Aside.']  I  hope  he  don’t 
want  to  pump  the  brandy  out  of  me. 

Ram.  Come  nearer,  child  :  can  you  read  and  write  ? 

Mause.  No,  I  can’t  read,  but  I  can  rite. 

Ram.  Not  read,  and  yet  you  can  write  !  Pray,  how  do 
you  write  ? 

Mause.  How !  why,  I  rights  up  the  house.  Odd’s 
dickens  !  would  you  have  a  body  stand  with  her  arms 
straight  all  day,  like  the  pair  of  best  tongs !  No,  no, 
i’faith.  Then,  at  night,  I  keeps  feather’s  ’counts  by  ’rith- 
matic. 

Ram.  Oh,  you  keep  accounts  ? 

Mause.  Yes  ;  I  chalks  a  round  O,  and  makes  two 
crosses — that  means  a  shilling  ;  we  never  trusts  more,  ex- 
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cept,  indeed,  your  honour  were  to  ax  ; — then,  [Laughing .] 
he  !  he  !  half-a-crown  !  he  !  he  ! 

Ram.  You  are  a  shrewd  body,  I  perceive,  Mause.  But 
answer  me.  [Aside.]  Now  I’ll  begin  about  the  pamphlets. 
[To  Mause.]  Has  not  your  father  lately  received  some¬ 
thing  in  a  mysterious  sort  of  a  way,  eh  ? 

Mause.  [Aside.]  Sure  as  a  gun,  he  smokes  the  brandy  ! 
[To  the  Justice.]  Misterous  sort  of  a  way,  your  worship  ? 

Ram.  Yes  ;  that  is,  something  under  the  rose,  eh  J. 
You  understand  me  ? 

Mause.  [Aside.]  Under  the  rose! — Here’s  a  pretty 
comment !  Oh,  lauk  !  feather  said  you  was  to  be  kept  in 
the  dark. 

Ram.  The  deuce ! — Then  he  suspects  me  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  it’s  all  out  ! 

Mause.  Oh,  bless  ye,  no  :  it’s  not  all  out  yet. 

Ram.  Then  he  intends  to  keep  it  to  himself. 

Mause.  No,  no;  he’d  like  that  well  enough;  but  what 
would  he  do  with  sich  a  quantity  ? 

Ram.  [Aside.]  Quantity  !  why,  I  only  sent  a  dozen  ! — 
[To  Mause.]  He  should  make  a  distribution  amongst  his 
friends. 

Mause.  So  he  has  done,  you  see  ;  but  still  we’ve  three 
on  hand. 

Ram.  Well,  get  rid  of  them  as  quick  as  possible,  and 
when  I  arrive  home,  I’ll  send  a  dozen  more. 

Mause.  Lauks  !  then  did  you  send  ’em  ? 

Ram.  Certainly ;  but  I  don’t  wish  it  to  be  known. 

Mause.  Oh,  no.  A  dozen  more  i — Feather  will  run 
mad  for  joy. 

Ram.  What,  then,  he  was  pleased  with  the  contents,  eh  ? 

Mause.  Ay,  that  he  was :  he  was  quite  ’toxicated  at 
last. 

Ram.  Intoxicated  with  delight  ? 

Mause.  Yes,  sure ;  and  Farmer  Dunderhead,  too,  said, 
he  hadn’t  had  a  smack  of  anything  so  full  of  spirit  for 
many  a  long  day. 

Ram.  Farmer  Dunderhead’s  a  clever  fellow  ;  he  shall 
have  the  gauger’s  place  next  year.  And  so  they  liked 
it,  eh  ? 

Mause.  Ay,  did  they ;  and  feather’s  promised  ’em  a 
taste  to-day  of  what’s  in  the  press. 

Ram.  [Aside.]  In  the  press  ! — Why,  he  means  my  un¬ 
published  essay  ! — How  the  deuce  did  he  find  that  out  ? — 
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M  hy,  Mause,  your  father  is  much  keener  than  I  thought 
liim.  I’ll  take  care  to  make  him  more  comfortable  for  the 
future :  the  old  inn  shall  be  repaired,  and  I’ll  see  whether 
1  can’t  lower  the  rent  a  little. 

Mause.  [ Delighted .]  Oh,  what  rare  news  !  [Calling.] 
h  eather !  feather  !  do  come,  and  hear  what  J ustice  says. 
[Laug king .]  He  !  he  !  he  ! — Feather  !  feather  ! 

[ Exit  into  the  house,  c.  f. 

Ram.  That  girl  is  a  diamond  in  the  rough.  Towns¬ 
people  may  know  the  world  from  experience ;  hut  your 
country  folks  are  the  persons  of  real  discernment.  Oh, 
here  comes  mine  host :  now  to  arm  myself  against  a  volley 
of  compliments. 

Enter  Barleycorn  from  the  house,  c.  f. 

Good  morning,  honest  Barleycorn. 

Bar.  [ Bowing .]  Is  it  true  what  Mause  has  been  saying, 
your  worship  ? 

Ram.  Every  word :  she’s  a  devilish  shrewd  lass. 

Bar.  Your  honour  don’t  mean  to  jeer  the  poor,  half¬ 
witted  creature,  I  hope  ? 

Ram.  Half-witted  do  you  call  her  ? — Has  she  told  you  I 
mean  to  do  the  repairs  ? 

Bar.  Why,  she  did  say  a  sumraat  ;  but  I  hope  your 
worship  remembers  there  be  a  mort  to  do  :  the  old  sign 
must  come  down. 

Ram.  I’ll  put  up  a  new  one  directly. 

Bar.  Then  there’s  the  cellar  wants  new  thatching. 

Ram.  Well,  well ;  I’ll  have  it  done. 

Bar.  Then  the  kitchen -chimbly  is  so  wide,  that,  in  rainy 
weather,  we  are  washed  out,  and  in  windy  weather  we  are 
smoked  out :  the  window,  too,  in  the  club-room  is  so  high 
and  narrow,  that  we  Can’t  see - 

Ram.  To  read  a  pamphlet,  be  it  ever  so  well  written, 
eh,  friend  Barleycorn  ?  Ah,  ha !  you  are  a  sly  dog — a  dry 
dog  1 

Bar.  Why,  as  for  the  matter  of  being  sly,  your  worship, 
I  think  I  doesn’t  possess  much  of  that,  at  my  time  o’  life  ; 
and  consuming  being  diy,  1  drinks  now  and  then  wi’  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  be  sure. 

Ram.  Just  answer  me  one  question  :  what  do  you  know 
about  something  in  the  press  ? 

Bar.  Laud,  your  worship  !  in — in  the  press  ?  I  don’t 
understand,  not  I. 
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Ram.  Yes,  but  you  do  :  Mause  has  revealed  the  whole. 
[Laughing.]  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Bar.  [Aside.]  Oh,  the  jade  !  a  murrain  light  on  her,  I 

say !  ,  , 

Ram.  Never  mind  :  I  know  of  the  affair,  too  unclei  no 

r0se. 

Bar.  [Aside.]  The  devil !— Then  I  must  pretend  igno¬ 
rance.  [To  Ramble.]  I’m  sure  Vd  no  hand  m  the  matter, 
your  worship  :  it  came  to  hand  without  my  knowledge. 

Ram.  Yes,  yes  ;  and  your  customers  liked  the  taste  you 
gave  them,  I  find  :  all  nearly  gone,  I  understand. 

Bar.  [Aside.]  Oh,  dear  !  if  he  supposes  that,  I  snail 
get  a  double  fine.  [To  Ramble.]  No,  your  honour,  no:  I 
merely  opened  it  to  let  Farmer  Dunderhead  have  a  lelish. 

Ram.  And  he  remarked -  . 

Bar.  That  it  was  poor,  smuggled  stuff, — nothing  like  the 
real  thing  ;  and  so  I  said,  and  so  everybody  said.  [Aside.] 
There,  now  I  suppose  he’ll  ax  no  more  about  it. 

Ram.  Smuggled  stuff!  not  the  real  thing  !— Why,  you 
impudent  scoundrel !  you  are  as  little  fitted  for  a  publican, 
as  that  rascal  Dunderhead  is  for  a  gauger ! 

Bar.  Dear  me  1  I  know  nothing  about  who  sent  the  kegs, 
not  I ;  but  if  your  worship  must  seize  ’em,  why,  ye  must, 
that’s  all. 

Ram.  Kegs !  kegs ! — Who  ever  heard  of  a  keg  m  the 
press  ? 

Bar.  In ’t  cider-press,  your  worship. 

Ram.  Cider  devil ! — I’m  speaking  of  pamphlets — books  : 
they  were  sent  here  last  night. 

Bar.  Books  !  sent  last  night ! 

Ram.  Ay :  the  Essay  on  Toleration, — full  of  spirit  and 
fire. 

Bar.  Oh  !  now  I  remembers. 

Ram.  To  be  sure,  you  do. 

Bar.  [Laughing.]  He!  he!  he! — They  be  full  of  fire, 
sure  enough,  by  this  time  :  Mause  took  ’em  for  waste  pa¬ 
per,  and  cut  ’em  all  into  pipe -lights  for  the  smoking  party 
up  stairs. 

Ram.  The  smoking  party  up  stairs !  [Collaring  him.] 
Oh,  you  scoundrel ! 

Bar.  [Bawling.]  Murder  ! 

Ram.  [Releasing  him.]  But  I  won’t  be  put  into  a  rage. 
[Laughing.]  Ha!  ha!  ha! — It’s  very  droll  —  devilish 

droll !  I’ll - What’s  to  be  done? 

Bar.  Touching  the  repairs,  your  worship  ? 
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Ram.  I  wish  the  house  may  fall  down,  and  stifle  you, 
you  old  rogue ! 

Bar.  But  the  new  sign - 

Ram.  Turn  it  into  a  gallows. 

Bai .  I  hope  your  worship  be’nt  a  going  to  hang  your¬ 
self.  I  thought  you  were  in  a  low  way  by  your  talking  of 
dropping  the  rent. 

Ram.  Drop  the - I’ll  double  it,  as  you  do  your  rec¬ 

konings,  you-  Of  all  the  fools  in  the  world,  there  are 
none  so  stupid  as  your  country  ones.  Cider-press !  light 
pipes  with  my  works  ! — I — oh  ! 

[Exit,  in  a  violent  passion,  into  the  house,  c.  f. 

Enter  Mause  Barleycorn,  c.  f.,  brushing  against  Jus¬ 
tice  Ramble. 

Mause.  W  ell,  I’m  sure  justice  be  blind ;  he  mought 
knock  a  body  down. 

Bar.  Oh,  the  old  gemman’s  cracked  a  bit,  shure  enow ; 
or,  mayhap,  he’s  bewitched ;  for  I  do  hear  Wardock  Ken- 
nilson  be  in  the  village. 

Mause .  [  Terrified.  ]  She  here  again! — No,  feather,  no. 

Bar.  Well,  and  what’s  that  to  thee  ?  Get  about  thy 
work,  slut,  do.  Now  I  think  on’t,  there’s  another  bowl 
wanting  in  the  club-room,  and  another  tankard  for  young 
Dick  Lister.  Egad  !  he’s  a  fellow  of  spirit ;  he  makes  the 
old  farmer’s  cash  fly :  there  he  sits  on  the  settle,  wi’  three 
or  four  more  on  ’em,  up  to ’s  ears  in  cards  and  brandy. 

Mause.  Ah,  feather,  he  leads  a  sheameful  life. 

Bar.  Marry,  come  up,  jade  !  it’s  a  good  life  for  us  :  he 
spends  his  cash  like  the  King  of  France  ;  and  we  wear  out 
more  chalk  on  nis  account,  than  we  use  for  any  six  young 
men  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mause.  That  be  true ;  but  I  don’t  loike  to  see  sons 
breaking  their  poor  feather’s  hearts. 

Bar.  To  say  the  truth,  owld  Lister  be  mainly  altered, 
and  somehow  I  don’t  think  he’ll  live  long — poor  man  ! 

Mause.  [Wildly.']  Altered!  not  live  long  ! 

Bar.  Why,  if  he  dies,  it  won’t  be  the  worse  for  us  ;  for, 
when  Dick  gets  the  estate,  egad !  he’ll  make  the  money 
fly  still  faster. 

Mause.  He — he  get  the  estate  ? 

Bar.  Yes,  he:  you  don’t  suppose  Farmer  Lister  would 
leave  his  property  to  any  but  an  only  son,  do  ye  ? 

Mause.  [Starting.]  An  only  son  !— Oh,  feather,  feather! 
I’ve  summat  on  my  mind,  that  I’ve  kept  secret  ever  since 
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I  lived  nursery  maid  wi’  Madam  Lister  that’s  dead  and 
gone :  I  would  ha’  told  thee  long  ago,  hut  Wardock  Ken- 
nilson  threatened  to  torment  me  out  of  my  life  if  I  told  the 
truth.  And  do  you  think,  feather,  Farmer  Lister  can  t 
live  long  ?  Oh,  laud  !  [. Kneeling .]  what  shall  I  do  ?  what 
shall  I  do  ? 

Bar.  Why,  what  the  devil  ails  thee,  wench  ?  1  suppose 

thee’s  been  at  the  strong  ale.  For  sheame  !  get  up,  do, 
and  don’t  expose  thyself  in  this  way. 

Voices.  [Within  the  house.]  Landlord  !  landlord  ! 

Bar.  Coming,  gemmen,  coming  !  [To  Mause .]  Get  up, 
foolatum,  do  !  What  should  thee  ha’  on  thy  mind,  and 
not  have  told  feather,  eh  ? 

Mause.  [Rising.']  No,  no;  I  never  durst:  I’ve  often 
tried  to  pluck  up  courage,  but  the  fear  of  Wardock  Ken- 

nilson - Whenever  1  made  my  mind  up  to  speak  to  ye, 

I  was  sure  to  find  my  blood  curdled,  or  else  I  felt  pricked 
all  over  wi’  witches  needles  and  pins,  like  a  sc  it  pin¬ 
cushion. 

Bar.  Why,  thee  be’nt  afeard  of  witchcraft  ?— Odd’s  rot 
it !  ar’nt  I  nailed  a  horse-shoe  on  the  threshold?  and  don’t 
I  charm  away  the  ague  and  the  tooth-ache? 

Mause.  True,  true ;  I  was  only  joking  a  bit,  feather, 
that’s  all. 

Bar.  Joking!  then  please  to  crack  thy  jokes  on  gome 
other  customer,  and  talk  to  me  in  thy  sober  senses. 
[Looking  off,  l.]  Here  comes  Master  Kennilson  ;  go  and 
jeer  wi’  he  ;  for  not  e’en  the  value  o’  a  brass  farden  does 
he  spend  in  my  house. 

Mause.  William  Kennilson! — Oh,  don’t  leave  I  wi’  he, 
don’t  thee ! 

Bar.  Why,  sure,  the  boy  durst  never  dare  to  take  liber¬ 
ties  wi’  thee  ? — If  so,  I’ll  order  him  out  of  the - Hold  ! 

I  forget  that  he’s  his  worship’s  clerk ;  and  I  suppose  I 
must  be  civil.  So  let’s  ha’  no  more  of  your  insinivations, 
Mause  ;  look  to  customers.  [Bell  rings.]  Coming  !  coming ! 

[Exit  into  the  house,  c.  f. 

Mause.  I  do  wish,  wi’  all  my  heart  and  soul,  Wardock 
Kennilson  were  in  her  grave  ;  and  then - 

Enter  William  Kennilson,  l. 

Wil.  [Musing.]  Rob  my  employer  ! — Never  !  [Seeing 
Mause.]  Ah,  Mause,  are  you  there  ? 

Mause.  [Recoiling.]  Don’t  thee  speak  to  me,  don’t! — 
I  ar’nt  well,  and  the  sight  o’  thee  do  always  make  me 
worse. 
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WiL  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mause  :  I’m  sure  I  would 
not  offend  you  nor  any  one  else.  I  have  too  much  need  of 
sympathy. 

.  Mause.  Don’t  thee  look  at  me,  William  :  there’s  summat 
m  thine  eye  awful  as  summer  lightning  from  the  blue  hea¬ 
vens.  Leave  me  :  I’ll  go  and  cry  awhile — that  always 
cures  me. 

Wil.  Nay,  Mause,  inform  me,  pray - 

Mause.  Don’t  thee  look  at  me — I  be  a  wicked  woman — 
don  t  thee  !  [Exit,  r. 

Wil.  \\  hat  can  she  mean  by  this  mysterious  language  ? 
Poor  lass  !  for  years  she  has  seemed  in  ill  health,  and  the 
disorder,  I  fear,  begins  to  prey  on  her  mind.  [ Voices 
heard  without .]  Ah,  that’s  Richard  Lister’s  voice  !  yes, 
there  he  sits,  among  his  wild  companions,  gambling,  drink - 
ing !  How  haggard  and  disordered  he  appears  !  I  saw 
his  poor  father  as  I  came  along :  one  may  trace  in  his  fea¬ 
tures  the  symptoms  of  a  broken  heart.  Would  that  I  had 
such  a  father  !  I’d  not  waste  my  time  as  Richard  does  ; 

- But,  hold!  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  others,  I 

am  unmindful  of  my  own  duty. 

[Exit  into  the  house ,  c.  f. 

Richard  Lister.  [Calling  within .]  Brandy  !  brandy  ! 

Enter  Richard  Lister  from  the  house,  c.  f.,  pale  and 

disordered. 

Ric.  Every  shilling’s  gone !— How  unlucky  I  am !  — 
What  shall  I  do  for  more  money  ? — My  losses  must  be 
made  good. 

Enter  an  Officer,  r. 

Well,  fellow,  why  do  you  gaze  at  me  ? 

Off.  This  long-standing  account  due  to  the  landlord  of 
i  the  Falcon  must  be  settled. 

Ric.  I  cannot  do  it  now  ;  but  to-morrow — to-morrow _ 

Off.  Then  I  must  speak  to  your  father:  ’tis  a  large 
sum.  b 

Ric.  No,  no  :  to-morrow  I - 

Off.  Well,  then,  only  till  to-morrow.  [Exit,  r. 

Ric.  My  father  ere  this  must  have  set  out  for  market : 
lie  thi  eatened  to  disown  me  :  he  has  gone  to  receive  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum,  which  belongs  to  the  parish  now,  I  must 
have  money :  I’ll  conceal  myself  in  the  ruins  of  the  old 
pi  ioiy,  near  which  he  must  pass.  The  gipsies,  perhaps, 
will  be  suspected  Yes  ;  I  will  have  money  !  [ Exit ,  r. 
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[ACT  II. 


SCENE  III.— The  Ruins  of  the  old  Priory  by  moonlight 
— view  of  the  village  in  the  distance  —  Gipsies'  tents , 
r.  and  l. 

Gipsies  discovered  scattered  about — Wardock  Kennil- 
son  in  the  midst  of  them. 

GLEE. — Gipsies. 

When  the  moon  rises,  then  rise  we, 

To  rifle,  rob,  and  pillage ; 

No  housewife  from  our  arts  is  free, — 

No  barn-door  in  the  village. 

When  ’tis  night  we  shun  the  fray, 

And,  rich  with  plunder,  steal  away. 

Steal  away. 

[Exeunt  Gipsies ,  l.  u.  e. 

War.  [Coming forward,  c.]  Yes,  I  am  resolved:  his 
innocence  shall  form  no  bar  to  my  revenge.  I’ll  tempt 
him  to  desperate  deeds  ;  and,  when  inevitable  ruin — ruin 
past  redemption,  stares  him  in  the  face,  every  thing  shall 
be  disclosed.  Yes,  Annot  Lister ;  even  as  in  early  life 
you  robbed  me  of  every  joy,  so,  in  the  winter  of  your 
years,  shall  this  injured  hand  strew  your  pillow  with  ago¬ 
nizing  thorns ! 

Enter  William  Kennilson,  r. 

Wil.  I  am  here,  mother. 

War.  ’Tis  well :  have  you  considered  my  request  ?  have 
you  relented  ? 

Wil.  Urge  me  no  more  on  a  subject  hateful  to  myself ; 
repeat  not  again  the  terrible  injunction  ! 

War.  How  !  dare  you,  then,  refuse  to  obey  me  ?  to  en¬ 
rich  yourself  and  me  at  the  expense  of  your  credulous 
master  ? — Will  you  not - 

Wil.  Never  ! — Speak  to  me  sternly,  nay,  curse  me, — I’ll 
suffer  all,  even  death  itself,  rather  than  endure  a  life  of 
dishonour ! 

War.  Am  not  I  your  mother  ? 

Wil.  Oh,  yes  ;  but  you  know  not  what  you  demand. — 
[Kneeling .]  Behold  me  at  your  feet :  I  am  prepared  to  de¬ 
vote  my  life  to  your  service ,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  wrong 
the  generous  hand  which  administered  to  my  wants,  when 
even  you  were  not  by  to  aid  your  unhappy  boy  ! 

War.  Dar’st  thou  kneel  and  reproach  me  ?  thou? — Oh! 
— But  I  have  said,  and  will  be  obeyed. 

Wil.  [Aside,  rising.']  Oh,  heaven !  assist  me  to  com- 
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prehend  this  unnatural  depravity  !  [To  Wardock.  No, 
mother  ;  though  bound  by  every  tie  of  life  to  respect  and 
obey  thee, — no,  not  even  at  your  bidding,  am  I  compelled 
to  steep  myself  in  infamy.  If  I  must  abandon  my  home — 
my  happy  home,  I’ll  do  it  openly,  and  with  credit.  I  can 
toil  for  you,  suffer  for  you,  as  a  child  ought  for  a  parent ; 
but  my  integrity  I  cannot — will  not  renounce,  even  with 
my  life’s  blood  ! 

War.  Fool !  this  to  one  who  could  annihilate  thee  ! — 
You  know  me  not. — Hear  me  :  I - 

Wil.  For  both  our  sakes,  be  still :  we  are  overheard — 
some  one  comes. 

War.  [Looking  off,  r.]  ’Tis  Lister:  he  comes  like  an 
accusing  spirit.  This  way — to  the  ivyed  chancel — come, 
come ! 

Wil.  Oh,  not  now  ! 

War.  Yes  ;  to-night,  or - Come  ! 

[Exit,  forcing  William  off,  l. 

Enter  Farmer  Lister,  r. 

Lis.  The  darkness  of  the  night  almost  obscures  my 
path.  I  wish  I  had  gone  round  by  the  high  road.  Should 
the  gipsies  suspect  my  having  money  about  me,  the  conse¬ 
quences  may  be  dreadful.  Ah  !  yonder  I  see  a  light — it 
streams  from  the  window  of  mv  own  house.  This  momen- 

V 

tary  agitation  has  quite  unmanned  me.  [Crosses  to  l. 
Enter  Richard  Lister,  r.  s.  e.,  with  crape  over  his  face. 
Who’s  there  ? 

Ric.  [Aside.]  My  heart  throbs  so,  I — [Presenting  a 
pistol  at  Lister.]  Your  money — money  I  must  have  I 

Lis.  Never,  villain  !  begone ! 

Ric.  Quick  !  or  with  this  pistol - 

Lis.  [Aside.]  This  money  belongs  to  the  parish :  could 
I  but  conceal  it ! 

Ric.  What  have  you  there  ?  Come,  give  it  up,  this  in¬ 
stant,  or - 

Lis .  Never!  [They  struggle,  during  which  the  pistol 
goes  off.]  Help  !  help  ! — I’m  murdered  ! — Oh  1  [Falls. 

Ric.  [Aside.]  Oh,  horrible ! — In  the  struggle,  his  own 
hand,  not  mine,  pulled  the  trigger  ! — Father  !  father  ! — 
Ruined — lost ! — Ha  !  footsteps  approach  ! — The  money  is 
in  my  possession — I  must  fly ! — Oh  ! 


[Rushes  out,  r. 
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[ACT  Iff. 


Enter  William  Kennilson  at  the  back,  l.  u.  e. 

Wit.  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol — that  groan,  too  ; 
[Seeing  Lister. ]  Oh,  heaven  ! — Farmer  Lister  ! 

Enter  Wardock  Kennilson,  hastily,  at  the  back,  r.  u.  e. 

War.  [Aside.]  By  the  moon’s  pale  light,  I  saw  him 

pass  :  it  was - Oh,  Richard  !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Wit.  [ Raising  him  up.']  Farmer  Lister’s  murdered  ! 
War.  Lister! 

Enter  Richard  Lister,  with  a  lantern,  Justice  Ram¬ 
ble,  Barleycorn,  and  Villagers,  with  lights,  l.  u.  e. 

Ric.  ’Twas  well  you  were  at  hand.  See,  see — my  poor 
father  ! — I  heard — I  knew  his  voice. 

Ram.  [To  Wardock.]  Woman,  you  were  on  the  spot: 
point  out  the  assassin. 

War.  I !  [Aside.]  Lister’s  blood  is  shed,  yet  I  cannot 
accuse  Richard.  Annot — Annot !  the  hour  has  arrived  ! 
Seal  up  my  heart,  demons  of  revenge  !  [Pointing  to  Wil¬ 
liam,.]  Officers,  behold  the  murderer  ! 

Ric.  [Aside.]  Then  I  am  safe. 

Wit.  Oh,  no — not  me  !  Believe  her  not — she’s  frantic  ! 
Ram.  Woman ! 

Ric.  [Crossing  to  William.]  Justice — justice!  let  us  see 
the  assassin.  [Holding  the  lantern  to  his  face.]  Behold 
him  ! 

War.  Behold! 

Wil.  [Franticly.]  No,  no  —  I  am  innocent!  —  Ha! 
ha  I  ha ! 

[He  sinks  into  an  attitude  of  the  wildest  despair,  and 
a  picture  of  consternation  is  formed. —  Wardock 
and  Richard  point  maliciously  at  William,  and  the 
scene  closes. 

END  OF  ACT  II. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Interior  of  a  thick  Wood,  with  rocks  and  a 
bridge  in  the  background. 

Music. — Wardock  Kennilson  passes  slowly  over  the 
bridge  from  r.  to  l.,  carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  on  her 
shoulder. 
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Enter  Mause  Barleycorn,  r. 

Mause.  It  cannot  be  that  William  intended  to  murder  a 
body ;  no,  no  ; — but,  mayhap,  they’ll  kill  him,  without 
ever  discovering  the  dreadful  secret.  I’ll  see  Wardock 
Kennilson  again ;  I’ll  kneel  at  her  feet ; — perhaps  when 
she  do  hear  of  my  sufferings,  she,  too,  will  be  a  little  trou¬ 
bled  in  conscience.  [ Looking  off ,  l.]  Oh,  here  she  comes, 
as  I’m  a  sinful  woman  !  My  teeth  do  chatter  in  my  head 
at  the  sight  of  her  ;  and  I  feel  loike  as  if  I  should  sink  into 
the  earth,  I  do.  Ah!  this  all  comes  of  her  spells  and 
witcheries,  cramps  and  agers  ! — Oh,  dear  ! 

Music. — Enter  Wardock  Kennilson,  l.  s.  e. 

War.  [Crossiny  to  c.]  Mause! 

Mause.  Ye — ye — yes,  Mrs.  Wardock  Kennilson  :  hear¬ 
ing  of  your  being  in  the  village,  I  thought  I’d  come  and  ax 
after  your  health,  and  pay  my  suspects,  loike  ; — you  know 
I’ve  suspected  you  many  a  year;  and  so  here  I  be. — 
[Aside. \  Dear  me  !  she  do  look  more  frightful  than  ever  ! 

War.  Psha  ! — You  sought  me - 

Mause.  Don’t  thee  be  angry  wi’  I,  Wardock,  don’t  thee 
do  thattens  !  I’ve  suffered  enow  already :  don’t  thee  see 
how  I  be  altered  ?  I  shall  soon  be  in  my  grave — I’m  sure 
I  shall !  Don’t  thee  go  to  kill  any  of  feather’s  cows  ’cause 
I  cum’d  here. 

War.  I  know  well  why  you  seek  me,  Mause  ;  but  dare 
not  to  unravel  the  mystery :  you  have  sworn  by  a  dreadful 
oath — remember  ! 

Mause.  Thee  needn’t  remind  me  o’  that:  I  think  of 
nothing  else  ;  it  has  haunted  me  these  years  past.  But 
must  he  die,  Wardock  ?  must  poor  William  die  ? 

War.  What’s  that  to  thee  ?  ’Tis  not  the  boy’s  blood  I 
thirst  for ;  perhaps  even  now  I  may  incline  to  snatch  him 
fiom  destruction ;  but  I  cannot  draw  down  suspicion  on 

- Besides,  have  I  not  lingered,  year  after  year,  for  an 

hour  like  this,  when  my  head  was  pillowed  on  the  cold 
moss  stone,  and  my  burning  tears  gleamed  in  the  chilling 
moonlight  ?  It  was  to  disgrace  that  boy  I  came  hither  :  I 
detest  the  place  ;  and  it  is  through  the  heart  of  William  I 
would  stab  deep  into  the  breast  of  another :  my  wrongs — 
my  woes  demand  it !  Yes,  Annot :  when  infamy  lights  on 
that  boy, — when  the  vapour  that  surrounds  him  has  dis¬ 
persed,  and  thou  and  all  the  world  believe  him  an  assassin, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  you  feel  a  wound  like  the  one 
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inflicted  by  yourself  on  the  lacerated  bosom  of  Wardock 
Kennilson  !  [ Crosses  to  l. 

Mause.  Oh,  gracious !  Wardock,  you  weep — you  re¬ 
pent  !  Speak  to  ’em,  then,  and  set  all  arights  again  :  ’tis 
not  too  late ;  they’ve  only  ta’en  him  to  justice’s  house. 

War.  You  know  that  Lister  is  not  dead  ? 

Mause.  That  may  be  ;  but  justice  said  it  would  go  hard 
wi’  William,  for  all  that :  so  if  you’d  only  speak  to  banner 
Lister,  he’d  never  appear  agin  him. 

War.  Silence,  babbler  ! — ’Tis  not  in  my  power  to  break 
the  oath  of  vengeance. 

Mause.  Be  it  not  ? — Then,  come  what  may,  I’ll  never 
see  a  fellow-kreter  perish,  while  I  do  possess  the  means  to 
save  him  !  Poor  William  !  he  was  always  so  kind,  that — 

War.  What  1  break  your  oath  ? — Do  so :  I  have  tor¬ 
ments — tortures ! 

Mause.  [Sinking  on  her  knees .]  I  feels  ’em — I  feels 
’em  !  Oh,  Wardock,  pray — pray  ! 

War.  Humble  thyself  to  my  will,  thou  abject  worm,  or 
expect,  beneath  my  yet  unsated  hate,  to  suffer  untold  an¬ 
guish — fevers,  cramps,  heartburns  ! 

Mause.  [Falling.]  Oh  ! 

[  Wardock  stands  over  her,  brandishing  a  withered 
branch. 

Richard  Lister  and  Officers  appear  on  the  bridge,  l. 

Ric.  [To  the  Officers .]  See  where  the  sorceress  deals 
forth  her  pretended  spells  ! 

War.  [Looking  towards  the  bridge .]  Richard  here ! — 
How  is  this  ? — What  seeks  he  with  me  ?  [Seizing  Mause 

by  the  arm.]  Ah  !  have  you  dared - 

[Richard  and  Officers  cross  the  bridge,  and  exeunt,  r. 

Mause.  [Rising.]  No,  no  ! — Don’t  thee  look  so  wild, 
Wardock — I’ve  said  nothing  :  don’t  thee  flash  thy  terrible 
eyes  at  me  !  [Aside.]  Oh,  dear  !  I  be  so  glad  somebody’s 
dimming  ! — My  heart  seems  dying  within  me :  I’m  all 
bewitched,  I  be ! 

War.  Begone  ! 

Mause.  Oh,  yes  ;  [Aside.]  and  if  ever  you  do  catch  I 
here  agin,  why - 

War.  Hence ! 

Mause.  Oh,  laud  !  [Exit,  running ,  l. 

Enter  Richard  Lister  and  Officers ,  r. 

War.  Now,  boy,  whom  seek  ye  ? 
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Ric.  Insolent  hag!  follow  us. 

War.  Whither? 

Ric.  To  justice. 

War.  Psha! 

Ric.  W  illiam  Kennilson  has  the  audacity  to  deny  his 
crime  and  to  name  his  accomplice.  You  were  that  ac¬ 
complice  ;  so,  come — follow  1 

War.  [. Laughing .]  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Ric.  \on  laugh  now;  but  we  shall  see  whether  you’ll 
be  merry  on  the  scaffold. 

War.  Go  thy  ways :  ere  I’m  forced  to  the  scaffold, 
thou  It  sing  to  a  new  tune.  Go  thy  ways,  I  say  !  [Aside.'] 
xes,  Annot  Lister,  it  was  thou  that  sent  me  and  my  babe 
to  the  workhouse  ;  a  rare  place— a  fine  place  for  poor  peo¬ 
ple  s  brats  !  {Laughing. ]  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ric.  What  is’t  she  mutters  ?  Seize  her  ! 

War.  [Raising  her  staff.}  I  have  strength— I  can  anni¬ 
hilate  ! 

Ric.  [To  the  Officers .]  Cowards  !  why  tremble  ye  thus  ? 
Host  think  there’ s  really  witchery  in  her  staff  ?  [Laughing. 1 
Ha  .  ha  .  Come,  Mother  Redcap,  away  to  justice  ! 

Trr  Di  H  ,  [Seizing  her  arm. 

War.  Bloodhound !  this  from  thee,  whom  I  have  pre¬ 
served  ?  r 

Ric.  This  way,  sorceress,  who  know  not  your  own  fortune. 

1  ar.  1  hat’s  well  remembered:  I  promised  to  tell  your 
fortune  ;  your  inhumanity  extorts  it  from  me.  You  see 
clns  mark  on  my  forehead  :  when  I  was  in  want,  and  com- 
pelled  to  steal  or  starve,  they  branded  me  with  the  name  of 
tluef. 

Ric.  What’s  that  to  me  ? 

War.  I  he  brand  of  infamy  which  men  imprinted  on  the 
mother’s  brow,  nature,  equally  cruel,  inscribed  on  the  form 
of  her  unborn  child.  This  it  is  to  thee :  thou  art— 
[Whispers.]  Now,  then,  read  your  fortune;  the  book  is 
here.  [Opening  his  hand,  and  pointing  to  the  palm.]  Are 
ye  now  satisfied  that  I  have  skill  ?  [A  Jpm 

Ric.  [Gazing  on  his  hand.]  No,  no — ’ tis  impossible  ’ — 
You!— No!— Maniac!  impostor!  drag  her  from  the 
wood  ! — Oh  ! 

War.  [Snatching  the  staff.]  I  am  prepared:  I  go  to 
punish  thee,  ingrate ;— you  have  stung  the  breast  that 
fostered  your  iniquity ;  the  venom  has  sunk  deep,  but  it 
shall  sink  deeper  into  your  own  false  heart ! 

[Exit,  with  Officers ,  L. 
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Ric.  If  ’tis  so,  then  am  I  doubly  ruined.  What !  shall 
I  abandon  the  village,  and  leave  yon  hag  to  triumph  in  the 
success  of  her  artful  stratagem  ? — Her  own  son,  too,  placed 
above  me — Alice  lost !  No  ;  I’ll  stay  and  confront  them  : 
he  and  she  shall  perish!  [Rushes  out,  l. 

SCENE  II. — Exterior  of  the  Anchor  Public-House. 

Enter  Barleycorn  and  Mause,  c.  f. 

Bar.  (r.)  The  wench  has  certainly  ta’en  leave  of  her 
senses ! 

Mause.  (l.)  I  tell  thee,  I’ve  gotten  summat  heavy  on 
my  conscience,  and  I  will  see  Justice,  that’s  what  I  will ! 
Wardock  Kennilson  swear  away  the  life  of  her  own  son  ! — 
A  likely  matter,  indeed.  Come,  feather,  let’s  go. 

Bar.  Truly,  it  do  seem  main  odd  :  even  the  beasts  of 
the  field  be  more  natural ;  they  do  love  their  own.  I  do 
think,  though  1  were  to  offer  my  old  mare,  Longtail,  a 
whole  haystack  to  swear  away  the  life  o’  her  foal,  she’d 
look  in  my  feace,  as  much  as  to  say,  Measter,  thou  be  a 
domn’d  rogue !  so  ye’d  better  take  my  pleace  at  manger, 
and  send  I  to  draw  beer  at  tap. 

Mause.  [Weeping.]  To  be  zure.  Come,  feather,  let’s 
be  away. 

Bar.  What  is’t  makes  ye  cry  so,  Mause  ?  Your  eyes 
do  run  over  like  our  water-tub  on  a  rainy  day. 

Mause.  When  I  lived  wi’  Madam  Lister,  I  did  see 
summat,  feather,  when  master  and  missus  were  out ;  but 
Wardook  Kennilson  said,  if  ever  I  told,  she’d  send  devils 
and  imps  to  pull  me  out  of  my  bed  at  midnight,  and  kill 
all  the  cows,  and  keep  the  butter  from  coming  in  churn, 
and  send  the  man  that  was  hanged  on  gibbet  to  sleep  wi’ 
me  o’  nights.  Think  o’  that,  feather — think  o’  that  ! 

Bar.  Why,  truly,  bad  spirits  be  awful  things,  as  I  did 
hear  our  parson  say,  wi’  a  wry  face,  when  1  handed  him 
the  last  shilling’s  worth  o’  brandy  and  water  at  our  door. 

Mause.  The  fear  o’  Wardock  has  been  the  scourge  of 
my  life,  that’s  what  it  has.  I’ve  never  been  able  to  look 
me  out  a  husband  for  thinking  of  her ;  but  I  be  resolved 
to  speak  now ;  and  who  knows  but,  if  I  does  what’s  right, 
Justice  may  order  Joe  Thumps,  the  blacksmith,  to  marry 
me  ?  [Exit,  l. 

Bar.  What  does  Mause  mean  ?  She  seems  mortal 
serus.  Mayhap  she  be  arter  discivering  the  longintude,  as 
Commodore  Flipflacket  used  to  say.  I’ll  follow,  and  see 
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Justice *mav  i  a“d  if  g°°d  siould  <®’t.  perhaps 
hlS  ^  *  *>“  «"*-“**.  A  »pPa 

L Exit,  l. 

SCENE  HI -—An  Apartment  in  Justice  Ramble's  House 
—folding  doors,  c.  f .—table,  chairs,  8fc. 

Justice  Ramble  seated  at  the  table,  c.,  with  pens,  ink, 
paper,  ^c.— Farmer  Lister,  pale  and  agitated,  seated, 

^C;~WARDl"CK  Kennilson>  Richard  Lister,  and 
Officers,  l.  William  Kennilson  and  Villagers,  r. 

isTa  most  singular  affair,  and  I  can  scarcely 
understand  it :  I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  young  man, 
whose  conduct  has  appeared  to  me  uniform  and  correct,— 

rMd  m°St  instructive  books— my  books,  to 
wit  should  all  at  once  break  through  the  pale  of  recti- 

cLH*  v>  l6ak’,  b°y1:  .yOU  are  in  an  °Pen  coul’C  where  all 
all  be  heard,  and  m  a  free  country,  where  the  humblest 
prisoner  never  makes  an  appeal  in  vain. 

Wl['  1  have  nothing  further  to  advance,  sir  ;  I  can  onlv 
repeat  my  assurances  of  innocence. 

Ram.  Answer  me  one  question— no  equivocation  now: 
what  was  the  nature  of  your  business  last  night  with  your 
mother,  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  old  priory  ? 

Wil.  I  cannot  answer :  my  mother  is  too  much  de¬ 
spised  already ; — much  as  her  madness  may  have  led  her 
to  do  me  wrong,  still— still  she  is  my  mother. 

Ram.  You  cannot  answer?  I  never  expected  such  a 
leply  :  I  did  hope  to  have  retained  for  ever  the  opinion  I 
had  formed  of  you.  Remember,  young  man,  I  sit  not 
here  as  your  benefactor,  but  as  a  magistrate  :  I  must  do 
my  duty. 

Wil.  Ah !  sir,  1  am  still  deserving  your  compassion  : 
pity  me — pity  me  ! 

Ram.  [. Affectionately .]  Speak,  then— speak  boldly,  like 
an  honest  lad.  Tis  true,  my  heart  takes  share  in  your 
grief:  you  have  grown  up  in  my  service,  I  believe;  but 
the  world,  William— the  world  will  be  satisfied  ;— and  if 
you  refuse  giving  the  explanation  I  require,  I  must,  hard 
as  it  may  seem,  commit  you  to  prison. 

Wil.  Oh,  sir,  not  you  ! 

Lis.  [To  the  Justice. ]  Will  not  my  word,  sir,  be  taken  ? 

I  repeat  again,  it  was  not  this  young  man  who  attacked  me. 

Ric.  How  can  you  prove  that,  father?— You  have  de¬ 
clared  that  the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  you  from 
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distinguishing  persons ;  besides,  you  were  insensible  :  we 
all  discovered  William  Kennilson  banging  over  you ;  and 
’tis  clear  he  knew  well  enough  the  way  of  your  return  from 
market.  [ Pointing  to  Wardock.]  This  woman  has  also  de¬ 
clared,  that -  . 

Lis.  [Rising.']  She  declared — she  1 — Insanity  1-  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  any  person  not  bereft  of  every  particle  of  under¬ 
standing,  to  say  what  mother  otherwise  than  frantic  could 
betray  her  own  and  only  son  into  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner  ?  I  repeat  again,  that  William  Kennilson  is  not  the 
offender.  Mr.  Justice,  I  beseech  you,  terminate  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  discharge  the  prisoner,  and - • 

Wil.  No,  I  crave  not  to  be  discharged! — Were  1  cri¬ 
minal,  I  should  deserve  death ;  but  I  am  not  culpable, 
and  yet  you’d  have  me  live  as  though  I  were  guilty.  Re- 
member,  gentlemen,  the  reputation  of  a  poor  man  is  all  he 
has  to  depend  on.  I  ask  not  lenity  ;  no  :  remove  beyond 
all  doubt  the  accusation  against  me.  Innocent,  I  shrink 
not  even  from  death  ;  suspected,  I  could  not  live. 

Lis.  Unfortunate  boy  !  with  these  sentiments - 

Ric.  Have  ye  not  seen  and  heard  ?  This  woman,  too, 
his  accomplice  !  Therefore,  I  demand  justice  :  I  have 
two  of  the  gipsies  at  hand  to  make  oath  that  Wardock 
Kennilson  had  confessed  a  determination  to  prevail  on  her 
son  to  rob  his  employer. 

Wil.  [Aside.]  Alas  !  she  is,  then,  betrayed  ! 

Ric.  [Aside,  to  Wardock.]  Now,  who  shall  tell  my 
fortune  ? 

War.  [Coldly.]  You  shall  hear. 

Ram.  I’ll  not  believe  this  woman  could  succeed  in  her 
base  design.  What !  rob  me,  who  saved  him  from  the 
workhouse  ? 

Wil.  I  would  have  perished  sooner  ! 

Ram.  [To  Richard.]  Let  me  speak  with  these  gipsies  : 
are  they  people  to  be  trusted  on  their  oaths  ?  I  have  heard 
that  some  of  them  will  not  hesitate  to  swear  away  inno¬ 
cent  blood.  I  would  have  all  such  rascals  severely  lashed. 
[Rising.]  Where  are  they  ? 

Wil.  Stay,  sir :  if  I  must  be  committed,  so  let  it  be. — 

But  my  mother - Sir,  she’s  frantic  ! — Her  age,  too. — 

Pity  for  her  alone  could - 

Ram.  You  confess,  then,  that  her  injunction  to  yoxi  was 
as  Richard  Lister  has  declared  ? 

Wil.  Her  mind — her  mind  is  ruined  ! 
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[-Aside.]  Poor  William !  he  must  endure  captivity 
till  the  real  offender  escape  ;  then  all  shall  be  declared. 

Ram.  It  is  you,  W  ardock  Kennilson,  who  are  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  all  this  mischief ;  but  your  son,  I  trust,  may  yet 
ie  proved  innocent,  notwithstanding  your  example.  If  he 
has  been  really  edified  by  the  good  things  which  I  have 
lately  put  into  his  hands,  it  will  be  well  for  him  ;  but  there 
is  still  some  mystery  to  be  unravelled  :  that  mystery,  I  per¬ 
ceive,  rests  with  you. 

.  Both  both  are  guilty  !  Hear,  sir,  what  the  gip- 
declare.  [Aside.']  I’m  glad  I  thought  to  secure  these 
fellows,  else  the  day  had  been  lost. 

Ram.  [To  Richard .]  Let  me  hear  these  people. 

II  ar.  [ Seizing  the  arm  of  Richard ,  as  he  is  going. ] 
Hold  ! — now  comes  my  turn  to  speak  :  I  have  listened  till 
I  can  endure  silence  no  longer.  Thou,  double  savage  ! 
stay  till  I  have  completed  my  revenge  on  the  proud  Annot 
Lister  !  ay,  and  on  thee,  too  ! 

Ric.  Revenge  yourself  on  my  mother  !  —  You  !— Has 
the  beldam  yet  to  learn  that  Annot  Lister,  as  she  calls 
her,  is  dead  ?  See — my  father  weeps  ! 

War.  [. Losing  her  energy  and  strength .]  Dead  !  and  I 

not  know  it  ? — Dead ! — It  cannot  be  :  when  ?  where  ? _ 

Yet  Lister  weeps  :  his  agitation — it  must  be  so  !  A  cold 
tremour  palsies  all  my  limbs  ;  an  ague  convulses  me ;  old 
age  seems  in  an  instant  to  overwhelm  my  faculties  ;  and 
all  my  wrath  dissolves.  I’ll  do  a  deed  of  retribution  yet. 
Hear  me,  Lister :  when  I  was  young,  I  loved  you  ;  you 
also  taught  me  to  believe  that  you— but  that’s  passed.— 
1  ou  married  another,  a  haughty  proud  woman  :  before  she 
became  your  wife,  I  flew  to  her— I  fell  in  humiliation  at 
her  feet,  and  unfolded  all  my  misfortunes.  Stern  woman  ! 
she  scorned  my  declarations.  Ah  !  she  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  love  as  I  did  !  Then  I  swore  in  the  face  of  hea¬ 
ven  to  be  revenged  ;  and  I  was  so.  Oh  ! — 

Lis.  What  enormity,  then,  have  you  committed? _ 

Speak ! 

War.  William,  the  accused,  is  innocent ;  nay,  more — 
he  is  not  my  son. 

All.  Not  your  son  ? 

Wil.  [To  Wardock.]  Speak,  in  mercy ! 

War.  Boy,  another  usurps  your  rights  ;  one  that  wears 
a  felon’s  mark  on  his  hand.  After  I  had  studied  to  subdue 
my  passion  and  my  wrongs  in  the  arms  of  another,  I  be¬ 
came  a  widow  and  in  want.  I  borrowed  the  means  of 
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existence  from  your  ripe  harvests,  and  ye  called  me  thief — 
ye  branded  me  with  the  stamp  of  infamy  here — here  upon 
my  brow  !  ’Tis  to  you,  Lister,  I  owe  this — to  you  I  owe 
it  all. 

Lis.  Wardock,  is  this  a  time  and  place  ? 

War.  Haply  the  last  of  both.  You’ll  ask  what  changed 
me.  I  repeat  again,  that  your  falsehood  taught  me  to 
consider  life  a  curse  :  wrecked  in  the  bud  of  infancy — in 
the  mere  bud,  I  had  no  character  to  cherish,  no  joy  to  ac¬ 
complish  ;  you  had  bereft  me  of  all.  My  heart  did  not 
break  ;  no,  no — it  was  too  proud  ;  but  it  became  callous ; 
and,  while  you  lived  in  peace  and  comfort,  and  slept  safe 
and  calmly,  for  Wardock  Kennilson — the  despised,  de¬ 
serted,  ruined  Wardock  Kennilson — there  was  nothing  left 
but  the  world’s  scorn. 

Lis.  I  am  punished !  Yet,  Wardock,  you  became 
another’s  wife. 

War.  ’Twas  but  to  prove  the  mockery  of  scorn ;  for 
woman  has  her  weakness  e’en  in  anguish.  Think  you 
’twas  nothing  to  observe  your  happiness,  and  seem  to  share 
its  counterpart  ?  But  even  there  all  was  stern  :  my  hus¬ 
band  died ;  my  wildness  was  his  downfall.  This  mark, 
which  poverty  or  madness  bade  me  purchase,  nature  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  palm  of  my  unborn  child.  William  has  no 
such  mark — no,  no — he  has  it  not ! 

Ric.  It  cannot  be  :  she - 

Wil.  [ Looking  at  Jus  hand .]  No,  no  ! 

Lis.  [Pointing  to  Wardock' s  forehead. ]  That  mark  ! 

War.  Annot,  like  me,  had  an  infant:  I  watched  her 
long  absence — I  stole  to  the  cradle — I  changed  the  boys, 
[. Laughing  hysterically .]  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — I  changed  them  ! 

Lis.  William,  then,  is - 

War.  Your  son ! 

Lis.  William ! 

Wil.  Father  !  [They  embrace. 

Ric.  What  mummery  is  this  ?  Who  will  be  duped  by  a 
wanton,  that  would  snatch  her  own  son  from  infamy,  and 
place  him  in  the  esteem  of  another  ? 

War.  There  is  one — I  saw  her  as  I  passed.  [ Looking 
off,  r.]  Ha  !  she  is  here. 

Mause.  [  Without ,  r.]  Stand  back — I  must — will  enter  1 
Enter  Mause  Barleycorn,  r.  s.  e. 

Mause.  [Trembling.']  Wardock  here !  Oh !  is  she  se¬ 
cure  ?  Don’t  ye  let  her  come  at  I ! 
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T.^ar’  ^’ause>  you  may  speak  now.  [ Pointing  to 

William.]  Whose  son  is  that  ? 

Enter  Barleycorn,  l. 

Farmer  Lister’s  :  you  changed  him;  you  came 
when  I  alone  was  at  home  :  madam  was  in  Lunnun  •  all 
else  were  merry-making  in  the  village.  I  had  gone  only  a 
little  while  from  the  cradle  to  gaze  at  them  ;  and  when  I 
returned - 

Wan.  I  had  undressed  the  infants.  You  were  a  girl :  I 
terrified  you  into  silence  by  pretended  spells. 

Marne.  Yes;  I  never  durst  tell,  but  now  it’s  all  out: 
you  11  know  Richard  by  the  mark  in  his  palm.  My  heart 

is  light  now,  I — f — [Sinking  on  her  knees  before  Lister  1 
Pardon  !  pardon  !  "J 

Bar.  {Raising  her.]  Come  thee,  wench,  come  1 

,,  ,  [Exit  with  Manse,  r.  s.  e. 

Rlc\  ^  mother  !—1’11  not  believe  it !— Shall  I  sustain 
the  weight  of  this  disgrace  to  be  made  the  sport  of  a  ma¬ 
niac  ?  [_ Drawing  a  knife  from  his  bosom.]  But  I  can 
punish  ! 

[Advancing  towards  War  dock,  and  attempting  to  stab 

Lis.  [Grasping  his  arm.]  Richard!  Richard! 

Ric.  My  brain  rages  ! 

War.  Despair  drives  him  frantic.  Nay,  touch  him  not  • 

1  have  deserved  it.  And  was  it  your  hand,  Lister— your’ s 
to  avert  the  blow  ?  For  that  one  act  I  forgive  all  the  past  • 
yes,  for  his  sake.  1 

Ram.  [Coming  forward,  and  seizing  Richard.]  Ruffian! 

I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of — [A  purse  falls  from  Richard's 
bosom.]  Ah  !  money  !  And,  see,  it  is  the  purse  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  parish,  and  must  have  contained 
the  gold  ot  which  Farmer  Lister  was  robbed.  This 
then,  is -  ’ 

Lis.  Ask  not  me  ;  I  cannot - 

Ric.  Betrayed ! 

Ram.  [  Jo  the  Officers  f]  Take  him  to  prison. 

War.  [Drawing  a  brace  of  pistols  from  her  dress,  and 
rushing  between  them.]  Hold  !  he  is  my  son  !— Fly,  unna¬ 
tural  boy,  and  save  thyself !  [Richard  rushes  out  through 
the  folding -doors,  c.  f.]  Approach  not— I  am  desperate  ! 

Ram.  [Agitated.]  Mistress  Wardock  Kennilson,  pray 
do  me  the  favour  to  withdraw  :  you  have  free  leave  to  go 
wherever  you  please  ;  I  discharge  you  from  this  court 
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War.  [. Aside.~\  I  am  dying ;  but  still  would  I  save  him  : 

he’s  mine.  I  faint !  I’ll - 

[Music. — She  retreats  backwards  towards  the  folding 
doors ,  c.  f. — the  Officers  rush  towards  her — she 
advances  a  step,  and  presents  the  pistols — they  re¬ 
coil — she  again  retreats  backwards,  and  exits  at  the 
folding  doors,  closing  them  after  her. 

SCENE  IY. — A  Field  near  the  Sea. 

Richard  rushes  in,  distracted,  l. 

Ric.  Their  footsteps  still  ring  in  my  ears — they  follow  ! 
— they  would  drag  me  to  an  ignominious  death — me,  the 

assassin  of  his - Yes,  she — even  she  will  pursue  me  with 

her  curses  !  All  will  exult  as  they  behold  me  dragged  in 
chains  to  the  seat  of  avenging  justice.  Ah  !  in  the  noon 
of  triumph  and  of  gay  prosperity,  I  have  neglected  to  se¬ 
cure  one  solitary  friend:  I,  that  have  been  the  persecutor 
of  others,  must  now  in  my  turn  be  persecuted.  Methinks 
I  already  behold  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  me :  See 
the  ruffian  !  they  cry  ;  they  goes  the  boaster  !  the  lord  of 
the  village  !  how  is  he  fallen  !  Then  they  laugh  ;  and  the 
echo  of  their  mirth  drives  me  frantic.  [  Voices  without.'] 
Fiends,  advance !  [Drawing  a  knife  from  his  bosom.] 

With  this  in  my  hand,  I  defy  ye  !  With  this - No,  no  ; 

they  shall  not  mock  me :  great  and  mighty  shall  be  the 
ruin  of  the  outcast’s  son !  Accursed  ones,  approach  !  I 
defy  ye  thus — thus  I  escape  ye  all — all  1  [Stabs  himself, 
and  stands  for  a  while  torpid.]  So,  this  is  death  !  ’Tis 
nothing  !  Oh  1  who  would  bear  about  a  load  of  misery — 
a  living  hell,  when  thus,  by  one  bold  effort - 

Wardock.  [Without,  l.  u.  e.]  Richard,  my  son,  where 
art  thou  ? 

Ric.  Ah  !  my  mother  ! — She  comes  to  sink  me  deep  in 
the  grave — the  grave  of  a  suicide  1  Away  with  thoughts 
like  these !  There’s  rest  in  the  cold  earth  ;  none  can 
mock  me  there — none  ! 

Enter  Wardock  Kennilson,  l.  u.  e. 

War.  My  boy — my  poor  boy  !  why  this  delay  ?  Fly  to 
the  coast — yonder  sails  a  vessel  that  will  bear  you  far  from 
hence,  where  they  cannot  harm  thee.  Begone — begone  ! 

Ric.  [Tenderly.]  Do  I  deserve  this  anxiety  from  thee  ? 
Mother,  forgive - 

War.  What  did  you  say?  —  Mother! — Oh,  God!  he 
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calls  me  mother !  That  one  little  accent  of  tenderness 
trom  thee,  Richard,  pays  me  an  age  of  suffering  past. 

Ric.  Oh,  that  we  could  pray  together  in  solitude  and 
remorse,  and  not  thus — not  thus - 

War.  And  we  will  pray — will  mingle  our  repentant 
tears  together  :  angels  shall  witness  our  penitance — the  pe- 
nitance  of  an  outcast  mother  and  her  son  ! 

Ric.  Oh  ! 

War.  W  hy  dost  thou  droop  ?  why  draw  thy  mantle  o’er 
thy  breast  ?  Nay,  nay,  turn  not  thus  aside  :  if  I  be  hate¬ 
ful,  go  from  me,  but  do  not  curse  me ! 

Ric.  Curse  thee  ! — Never,  never  !  [Voices  without,  l.] 
Hark  !  they  come  ! 

War.  Go,  go,  my  son :  let  me  but  see  thee  safe,  and  I 
can  die  content. 

Enter  Farmer  Lister,  l. 

Ah  !  thou  here,  Lister  ? 

Ric.  Let  me  not  behold  him  ! 

Lis.  [To  Richard.']  At  length  I  have  found  you  :  Wil¬ 
liam  is  towing  the  bark  that  will  convey  you  from  this 
shore. 

Ric.  This  kindness  from  you,  sir — robber,  assassin  as 
I  am  ? 

Lis.  Think  not  thus,  Richard.  [Offering  a  purse.]  Take 
this  gold,  and  save  yourself. 

Enter  Alice,  r.  s.  e. 

Alice.  William  is  here,  with  the  boat. 

War.  Thank  heaven ! 

Enter  William,  r.  s.  e. 

Wit.  Now,  Richard,  the  boat  lays  at  the  foot  of  the 
crag — jump  in,  and  escape. 

Ric.  I  have  injured  you,  and  you  requite  me  with  gene¬ 
rosity. 

Wit.  ’Twas  ever  in  my  nature  to  be  kind.  True,  you 
have  wronged  me  ;  but  I  freely  forgive  it.  The  distress  of 
an  enemy  makes  even  that  enemy  a  good  man’s  friend. — 
Come,  we  lose  time  :  away — escape  ! 

Ric.  [Hoarsely.]  Hold,  my  friends :  my  escape  will  be 
from  earth  to  heaven. 

War.  What  says  my  son  ? — Speak  to  me  :  whence  that 
paleness  ? — Give  me  thy  hand,  boy  ;  nay,  do  not  struggle  : 
what  is’t  thou  grasp’ st  at  so  wildly?  [  She  forces  open,  his 
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hand ,  from  which  a  knife  falls.]  Blood!  — What  hast 
thou  done  ?— Speak,  e’er  my  distracted  soul _ 

r>  •  m,  .  [Noise  without,  r. 

Kic.  1  hey  come  to  seize  their  victim — support  me — but 
they  come  too  late.  Behold  ! 

[He  throws  open  his  cloak,  and  displays  a  wound  in 
his  breast — War  dock  becomes  torpid,  and  stands 

with  her  eyes  fixed— they  all  start  with  astonish¬ 
ment. 

•  Pl-  J*od!  what  has  he  done  ?— Approach,  and  see  a 
signt  ot  horror  ! 

Enter  Peasants,  r .—Some  lead  Wardock  up,  and  others 
support  Richard. 

■  They  seize  me,  but  ’ tis  too  late — [Lauyhing  hyste¬ 
rically. .]  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — too  iate  ! 

Wil.  Calm  thee,  poor  unhappy  youth  ! 

Who  talks  Of- - Ah  !  is  it  thou,  William  Kennil- 

M  N°’  1  had  f°rgotten:  thou  art  William  Lister'— 

teaks  VrtI<!  AHle  !  how  1  loved  thee,  this  last  tear 
sj  eaks.  Be  happy  with  one  who  cannot  prize  thee  more 

than  I  did  !  I  would  ask  of  thee-my  poor  mother  !-be 
thou,  Lister  and  I — I’ll  be — dust!  XTUp? 

dead I ‘-Horror  1-Lead  Ms  mother  hence.  ' ' 

L 1  he  Peasants  are  conducting  Wardock  off,  when  she 
suddenly  breaks  from  them,  and,  rushing  forward 
unth  a  loud  hysterical  laugh,  falls  dead  on  the  body 
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